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Hupson ayv Berxsuime Raitroap.—At an_ election for 
Directors. of the Hudson and Berkshire Railroad, held on the 51h 
inst.” ‘the following gentlemen were elected, viz: 


* James’ Mellen, William A. Dean, 
*" Elihu “Gifford, Robert A. Bitoard 
.. Rafus Reed, Oliver Wiswall, 

» Governeur Kemble, Silas Sprague, 
‘Samuel Anable, Ambrose L. Jordan, 
‘“Riebert’ McK instry, Seneca Butts, 
Power, 


are giatified to.learn, as: we do. from the following extract 
dialigsiesage tha thisirdad is: realy. for the rails, 
“Our voad is all graded, except 14 miles, and:vhat portion far 
‘ddvaticed: “The toad would have been ‘in operation this season, 
these fearful times. ptevented.””” 
hay 005 by,.no means, intended as.“ pattiality,” that the ze- 
port in. relation to this road was not published, iti was receiv- 
‘edof  Whieky we have no. recollection. 
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for the purpése of laying the subject 
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befor: them, and of eliciting an expression of opinion from those 
who ate to bé most’ eff-eted by it. 'Tist ste am expression of 
opinion would be highly faverable-wé cannot doubt, and of course 
satisfactory to the people's representatives, the. Comman 

We do not entertain a doubt, as to the. result of déscerwabe ; ; 
as, to doubt its ‘siiecess; would be» te doubtthe intelligent, | and 
enligttened fereast of thé géntlemen who compose thartedye 

To the Editors of the Railroad Journal Bs 

Gentiesten.—T perceive by the Tings of this miornifig that a 
very important proposition wis madé to the Cominon ‘a 
Monday evening last, by the New-York and Erie Railroad Coim- 

ant. 

r It will be seen, by referrin to the memorial of the:/P 
and Secretary; in behalfof the Railroad Company, that they as 
Corporation of New-York, to aid the Company, either by 

tion to, its stock, or by Joan;.and offer.in return to yes at, 
3000 laborers from this city, if tae Corporation will e them 
along the line of the road by the first of August, 3 isa 
measuro..of great importance to this city, in more, than one point 


Of view. 


It will in the first. place relieve the city from an enormous. bur. 
then, by employing many who are now,-or myst soon be, dash 
ed by. the city. 

It will enable.hundreds of. industrious, and honest men, to. ¢ 
a living, instead of being: degraded, in their ows estimation by 
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necessily of asking charity. 
by removing from the city hundreds of, families who must, ei 
bez, steal or starve—and it is therefore a,meastire, the. 
of which is. urged alike by humanity and self-interest... 
tion to these. important reasons. it will ey aes irgely to, t 
terest. It will, beyond all questio ensue oe 
completion. of the New. York anp 
only—if even, aecond—in importance to. Baoan rr to ‘hel 
vai these Gio importande, af ie > “ 
cannot reg Rey , subj 
ah. eit gue mietiis 
r)' sy? me x he ¢ t at 
ha ne i g of ee TF 
J ay ra e tor the ‘Dex 3 eine of 


It will contribu.e largely to tlie prevention of vice and. 
progress, of a workin which this city Tas, a d 
sion: arg #2 a ot es terest to the ¢ 
erate 
Thi epee agida at na ernie 
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tion of our i 
from the N. Y. American, together with the remarks of the Edi- | 
tor of that paper. . The proposed measure, will, if adopted, con- 
tribute largely to the consumation of two important objects, viz : 
the progress of this (important work, and the relief of the city: 


from a heavy expense, for the support of hundreds of men, who 
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are, or will be, Without labor, and of course without the means of 
support ; it i the duty of every friend of humani- 







. | improvement, to give to the measure a cordial 





:; _NEW-YORK AND ERIE RAILROAD. 

The following memorial, presented to the Common Coun. 
cil last evening, seems to us amazingly well calculated to effect 
two"Zood objects: that-of finding employment for several thou- 

orers, who, or many ofswhom, may otherwise become 

charge to this city ; and-that of aiding a great national un- 

dertuking, in the success of which this city again has a very 

deep! jand which, without some such plan, must languish 
at least for the present. 

*getAs-a matter..merely of economical calculation, we take it, 
that our tax-payers. would gain by such an arrangement as js 
proposed, viz.; that the Corporation shall advance its credit to 

othe New-Y ork and Erie Railroad Company, on condition of their 

ogiving employment to'3,000 men; the wages thus paid, while 

« providing a fund that would supercede all necessity of, or claim 
for, eleemosynary. relief from this city on the part of such large 
numbers, would, in effect, be like seed sown in the ground, and 

* re-produce threefold benefits, to the city, to the counties through» 

- which the road runs, and to the laborers themselves. 

Nor-would any advance of city funds be required, for the 
credit of the.Cotporation would call them forth readily from ca- 
pitalists. 

Alwogether, the proposition strikes us as one to which the 
Common Council will do wisely in acceeding. 


‘To: the Mayor, Aldermen, and .Commonatty, of the City of 
New-York. 
The New-York and Erie Railroad Company respectfully re- 

“resent: 

"Phat they have completed the surveys of sections of their 

*“voad between this city and Lake Erie, exceeding in the aggre- 

“gate 250 miles in length, all which are now ready for actual 

“construction. 

* *Your memorialists had designed to prosecute the work vigo 
rously during the present season, and could have done so with 
much advantage, labor being cheap, and provisions abundant; 

“they regret, however, to state that the merchants of this city, 
‘whose subscriptions had principally supported the enterprise, 
‘have suffered so severely in the present prostration of credit and 

“commerce, that your memorialists will be unable, unless they 
shall secure public aid, to-contimue their operations during the 


“present year. 

“Ttis believed that the city of New-York ought in its incer- 
‘porate capacity, to exert any legitimate authority it may pos- 
“sess to expedite the progress of this work of improvement, des- 
“tined as it isto promote so materially the prosperity of all class- 
“es ofits inhabitants. ‘Thequestion, however how far tte public au- 
‘Whorities shall follow the example already set by other cities of 
“the Union, in subscribing to the stock of works of improvement 
desi to protect and extend their commerce, your memorial- 
ists do not propose at this sime to agitate; and they now pre- 

to the consideration of the-Con.mon Council, 
ane at this time presents itself by 
effectually aid the enterprise, and at the 

ish other objects with which the municipal 
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‘our inhatitants might be immediately em 


















re directly and peculiarly concerned. 
ers Of our laboring population thrown out of 
commercial disasters which have overtaken 
itg by the influx of destitute emi- 
at their support’ through the ap- 
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20st healthful and desirable por:ions of the State, this of 
ed ; and it is con. 
fidently believed that the city coyld hardly fail to gain, in a pe- 
cuniary point of view, by ing in mee ee - " 
furnishing such pecuniary a#id.to your memorialists as s 
enable them at oho to-aliond to tent laborers sufficient and 
steady employment.) @. 4. + 

Your memorialiste, therefore, for the purpose of presenting a 
proposition in a definite form for the consideration of the Com. 
mon Council, hereby offer, that-if-ihe. city authorities, by the 
Ast of August next, will farnish, at conVenient points on the 
railroad to be agreed on, any nuinber not exceeding 3,000 able 


portion of our citizens. — 


bodied laborers, the Company will afford to them immediate 
employment, and at-fair rates of wages, aubiees only. to such 
regulations as may be necessary fo secure thei? faithful services; 
provided, that the city shall authorize either-a temporary loan to 
the Company, or.a subscription to its capital stock, for an.amount 
sufficient to cover the expenditure necessary to carry this pro- 


position into ¢f ct. 
James G. Kino, President 
New-York and Erie Railroad Company. 
T. J. Warers, Secretary... 
New-York and Erie Railroad Company. 
New- York, June 19, 1837. 





Witmineton AND SusqueHanna Raitno4v.—We are happy 
to learn from the enterprising builder of the Principio Bridge, Join 
Jones, Esq., that it will be finished by the end of next week.— 
This is the only obstacle of importance in the completion of the 
road, and we have no hesitation in saying that it will be ready for 
use by the 4th of July, between this ety and Baltimore.—{ Del. 
Gazette. ] 


From the London Mechanics’ Magazine~ 
SALUBRITY OF RAILWAY TUNNELS. . REPORTS ON THE TUNNEL ON 
THE LEEDS AND SELBY RAILWAY. 
REPORT OF DR. DAVY, AND DR. ROTHMAN, 


After careful inquiry, and an examination of this Tunnel, we 
are of opinion that it hes no injurious influence on the health of 
the passengers. We have come to this conclusion from find- 
ing :—Ist. That the air in the Tunnel at the time of passing 
is not appreciably vitiated. Chemically examined, its compo- 
sition appears to be the same as that of the atmosphere, even 
afier repeated transits of the locomotive engines. 

2nd. That the temperature of the air in the Tunnel, though 
more uniform than that of the external air, does not vary so 
much from it as might have been expected In the warmest 
weather in which observations have been made, the air of the 
middle of the Tunnel was-only 8 deg. lower than that of the 
atmosphere, the latter being 70 deg. In February, the grea:- 
est difference we found was also 8 deg. the atmosphere then be- 
ing at 56 der. We were assured that, during the severest 
weather of the last winter, the temperature of the Tunnel-never 
fell to the freezing point. 

3rd. That the humidity of the air in the Tunnel, judging from 
the new experiments which we have been able to make, will be 
more uniform than the temperature. That it will generally be 
somewhat greater than :that of the external air, but never suffi- 
ciently so to cause the precipitation of aqueous vapor in the car- 
riage, or on the persons of passengers. 


4th. That we have not been able to detect, in any patt of the | 


Tunnel, traces of acid, or other irritating or noxious effluvia. 

‘The ‘Tunnel, at present is passed through in darkness, whick, 
though not dangerous, is. to. many persons: This 
—— to require correccior, and it is understood to be in con- 
templation to attach Jamps.to the carri ree 

The noise madé bye engine a Nefhid Ot Gaia 
seem to us much greater in th jnel than in the 
to form any reasonable gro comp 
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ial to’ petson8 in delicate Health, particularly in certain 


ie = Aah pulmonarary disease. 

“Phe Tuanel in question is situated very near the terminus of 
tlé*Railway in the town of Leeds. It is 700 yards in’ length, 
17 feet high, and 22 brond. Its direction is nearly'east ard 
west. ‘The inclmation of the floor is 1 in 800. Tt has three 
shafts at irregular distances, which now se.ve the’ purpose of 
ventilation. The westermost is somewhat the deepest; the 
depth of this is 23 yards, measiired to the floor of the Tunnel. 
Thé*Tunnel is bricked throughout its whcle extent. It is trav- 
efséd ‘by 20 engines daily, and on an average by 350 passengers. 
The’ average time of passing is abovt a minute and a quarter. 
The steam is generated by coké of the best quality, under a 
pressure of 56 |b., with regard to our sensations in passing 
through the ‘Tunnel, with the windows of the carriage purposely 
left. down, we experienced nothing unpleasant, either from smoke, 
vapor, Or Currents of air. ‘Fhe temperature in the carriage was 
agreeable, atid every thing felt dry. 

We'would conclude by observing, that the opinions we have 
expressed of this Tunnel we hold to be applicable to all-other 
Tuanels, the ‘circumstances of which are similar ; and to Tun- 
nels of greater length, if they are higher and havea sufficient 
number of shafts to secure an adequate ventilation. 

eat Joun Davy, M.D. F. R. 8. 
Assistant Inspector of Army Hospitals. 
R. W. Roruman,™M. a. & x. M. 
Fell. Trin. Coll. Camb. 
London, 21st February, 1837. 


DR. WILLIAMSON’S REPORT. 

In‘reference to the effects of the transit through the Tunnel 
of the Leeds and Selby Railroad on the health of passengers, I 
have to’state, that inthe whole of my experience, both in private 
practiceiand in my official connexion with the infirmary, and with 
the other Medical! Institutions of this town, I have never seen a 
case in which I could ascribe injurious results to that circum- 
stance. I have, indeed, frequently recommended delicate per- 
sons to make excursions on the Railroad for the benefit of their 
health, ‘and kave known very decided advantage to accrue 
from such excursions to persons even laboring under the slighter 
forms of- pulmonary irritation. 

I conceive that the vapor, smoke, and gascous results of com- 
bustion can never exist in such proportions as materially to de- 
teriorate the air; and that there isno degree of humidity or de- 
leterious emanation, peculiar to the Tunnel, which can be ap- 
pteciably detrimental to an:mal life. 

I believe that persons of irritable bronchial membrane may 
respire’ in the air of the Tunnel for a considerable period with- 
out feeling the slighest inconvenience or sustaining any injury. 

(Signed) James Wittiamson, 
Senior Physician of Leeds Genera! 
Infirmary, and Lecturer on the 
Pra«tice of Physic in the Leeds 
. Medical School. 
Leeds, 19th February, 1837. 


_————o—_—— 


Apuesion or Rawnoap Spixes.—We conclude in this num- 
ber the very important article of Prof. W. R. Jonnson, from the 
Journal: of the Franklin Institute, (it was commenced from the 
Journal of Science, in which however, we did not find all the en- 
gravings,) “. On the Adhesion of Iron Spikes of various forms, 


- ete”. To Railroad Companies the writer has performed a very 


acceptable service, and we take great pleasure in giving it publi- 


sti reason to doubt, that travelling on the Railway if often'|| 








ty in this Journal—and shall always be gratified to give such arti- 
cles a first pl ce,inits columns. : 
“Seah bine, xx Continued from Page 360... * ” 


the cavities, left by the spikes when withdrawn. . 





















Fig. 1—Is that presented by the locust timber, mentigned in, 
Table II, Experiment 11, in which the weight required to ex- 
tract the spike was 3990 Ibs, The upper part of the — @x~ 
hibits the rising up of the timber just as the spike starts. apis 
case this effct was found, oa examining the timber, to have been 
of very lim‘ted extent. ‘ 

Fig. 2—Represents the grain of chestnut timber as effected 24 
experiment 3, Table III, with the broad flat spike, and other t 
At the poin: of inflection downwards the grain appears to be not 
only bent but often actually broken off. og 

Fig. 3—Exhibits the appearance of a specimen of hemlock 
timber, used in experiment with the straight grooved spike, (Fig. 4 
of spikes) in whic’ the weight required to extract it was but 1206 
lbs.—See Table II, Experiment 8th. aay 

Fig. 4——Conveys an idea of the manner in which @ defective 
specimen of pitch pine was affected by a spike. The forcetre- 
quired to draw this spike was so trifling that it was not thought 
worth recording in the tables. , 


Figures of Spikes. 
pa eit 


7 i i 





ie 






Fig. 5—is a grooxed and swelled spike, that is, having the 
groove deeper at the distance of two inches {rom te point, than 
It is at one inehifronnite At the former the depth of eacn groove 
is .066 inch, == , 


Fig. 6—is a eylindrical spike .5 inch in diameter, tapered to a 












point, 
Fig. 7—is a spike of the same diameter as the preceeding, but 
having 15 spiral grooves procee‘ing from the point upward. 
Fig. 8—is a flat spik inch in “breadth, and .253 inch in 
thickness. Sée ) 11], Experiments 4, 7, and 15. 


Norx.—The only serics of experiments analogous to those 
above detailed, which has fallen under the notice of the writer was 
made in 1824,*by Mr. B: Bevan, on the adhesionof sprigs, brads 
and nails, when driven int timber longitudinally and transversely. 
His operations were extended to several kinds of timber, viz :— 
Norway deal, dry vak, elm, dry beech, and green sycamore. 

_ He employed some nails of a very minute size of which 4560 
were required to make a pound averdupois. Ove of these re- 
quired 22 Ibs, to extract it, when driven .4 of an inch into pine 
board. "From this size he advanced by several gradations to the 
oat wrougiit nail, of which 73 make a pound averdupois.— 
( the tter he drove onc to the depth of one inch successively 
inte pine, elm, dry oak, dry beech, and green sycamore, and found 
the forces required for its extraction to be as follows : 


ee 


For Pine, . « 187 lbs. 
Elm, 327 
300 Oak, 507 
(Bo) cod eeech, - 667 
Sycamore, 312 


Mr. Bevan examined, to some extent, the difference between 
driving anail-by percussion-with a hammer of known weight and 
range-of fall, and forcing it into the wood by simple pressure.—- 

us curious inquiry did not for obvious reasons, enter into the 
plan. of the writer of this article. Mr. B. found that to force a 
sixpenny nail into pine 1 inch, it took a pressure of 235 Ibs. ; to 
extract it, 187; to force it:in TF inch 400°; to extract it 327 ; 

- 2 inches 610 ; - 530, 


* See Gill's Technical Repository, vol. V., p 248. 





; From the New-York Mcchanics’ Magazine 
BRPORTS’ ELECTRO-MAGNETIC MACHINE. 
ns hithertodiscovered for propelling machinery, 
i sin plici 









uty, permamie ncy, and perhaps in power, 
, Davenport. 








jout the co world ; and what is to 
mising energies tim ‘aléne will deter- 
affirmed, that nothing since the time of New- 
wonderful, than the application of this latent 


mn. powers of eee a is now |} 
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that Davenports’ ine does ;—nothing half so safe,.so ch 
and so efficient. We could see through the vista of years, anc 
point to the almost innumerable purposes to which this astonish- 
ing: power will be applied in the various pursuits of life, Steam 
will, of courve, remain uninvoked, and the: winds will be suffer- 
ed to. pass by unbeeded. A new and hitherto. un iated 
agent, will be called into activity, and wonderful will be its po- 
tency and advantage. 

Though now working miracles in matters of science, yet even 
these will be neglected or forgotten in its ultimate triumphas a 
motive power. No one will dare to assign limits to. its.prospece 
tive utility. Tho quiet and unobserved energies of this princi- 
ple, will all at once be waked from its eternal sleep, and aroused to 
the. most intense.action. .., } 

-The.ingenuity of man, after science awakened us to.a sense 
of its active properties, has not long permitted it to exert its ine 



















Davenports applicatien, it has been brought to the traces and it. 
is,now about to put forth its strength in, behalf of man, andto 
work submissively for the gratification of his innumerable wants, 

Although the nature, and many-of the phenomena of Electro- 
Magnetism, were long since known, and although the develope- 
ment of its properties, has steadily progressed for some years 
past, yet it remained for Mr. Davenport, a Vermont blacksmith, 
to harness it to the useful arts, and to show to the world how 
cheap, how safe, and how. uniting are, its powers. It appears 
that this ingenious mechanic, first saw a galvanic magnet, about 
three years since, when struck with astonishment by the: power 
which it exhibited in sustaining a weight of 150 Ibs. on being at- 
tached to a galvanic battery, he at once drew the inference, yan- 
kee-like, that it might be adapted to useful purposes, in the pro- 
pulsion of machinery. He purchased the magnet, poor -as: he 
was, though not without obtaining, even in this incipient step, 
the assistance of his friends. . Various and interesting were the 
progressive advancements of this unread yeoman, in the produc. 
tion of his designs, and the ultimate production of a rotary motion- 
In this, however, he succeeded, and the first model was for some- 
time exhibited among the curious. Morerecently, models have 
been made and exhibited in this city, where stock in the patent 
right, is now offered for sale, ‘The patent is about to be taken 
out, also in Europe ; and, if we are to give credit to report, the 
stock is rapidly selling off. 

Improvements have repeatedly beea made in the mode of gen- 
erating this power ; and it may be presumed that, others may yet 
be made, so as to increase it without. additional expense, and 
without a corresponding increase in sizes The models we have 
seen are about 8 inches in diameter :. they make more.than 600 
revolutions in the minute, and raise 16 lbs..at.the rate of 1 foot 
in that time. A model.is now'making of a still larger, size, 


~ 


increased ad infinitum, Experiments are also making with fixed 
and galvanic magnets, in order to determine their relative powers, 
ete, 

It. is but proper to add that Prof. Henry, of Princeton Col- 
lege, was the first who. applied this power to.the_ movement of 
machinery by means of a beam, like that of a walking» beam, of 
a steam engine, but Mr. D. was alone in producing by this agent 
a rotary motion. ~ 

The former gentleman also succeeded, by a method of galvan- 
it arrangement, peculiarly his-own, in exeitihg a power’ far beyond 
| that it~ had been known to ss. Justice, therefore, demands 
| that to these individuals should be awarded the meed of praise, which 

the world may hereafter give the earliest, discoverers in this 
branch of philosophy.: though we are aware numerous 
experiments have been made of lace in Europe to test the ap- 
plicability and power of this’ natural agent, as. yet, However; 
without success. assy deeiy oa anity 


From the London Mechanics’ Magazine. 
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BADDBLEY’S va Sek FIRE enéiness/ (°° 
Sir,—Every contrivance, caléilated to- save time, and in some 
i especially. 20 wher : 









fluence alone in hidden phenomena;;but, asin the.case of Mr. - 


which will more fairly test the question, whether the pewer can be — 
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The present form of fire-engines is so convenient, und so ex- 
ceeding compact, that it is only in the minor details of its ar- 
rangements, that there is any room for the exercise of inge- 
nuity. 

ln addition to the several minor improvements, which I have 
from time to time suggested, I have now to submit another, in- 
tended to simplify and facilitate the application of this useful 
machine to its intended purpose. 

As fire-engines are now built, the leather hose is stowed away 
very conveniently in separate lengths (six lengths and a half be- 
ing the usual compliment,) in the fore part of the engine. In 
London and some other places, where the firemen, from continu- 
al practice, become amazingly expert in the management of all 

_ their apparatus, six, seven, eight, or even a still greater number 

of lengths of hose, are got out and joined up with astonishing 
rapidity. It sometimes happens, however, even with the most 
experienced firemen, when short-handed, that some loss of time 
occurs in performing this necessary operation. When no regu- 
Jar firemen are employed, as in the case of engines belonging to 
parishes—to public or private establishinents, &c., where only 
one individual is acquainted with, and has himseif to perform the 
several preparatory evolutions, or entrust their pertormance to 
strangérs altogether unpractised in matters of this soit—the get- 
ting out ‘and joining of any consiberable quantity of hose is a 
work of much time and labor. 

The drawings herewith sent, exhibit a little invention, which I 
have termed a hose-reel; it is intended to have wound upon it a 
quantity of leather hose already screwed together, so that on ar- 

ing al a fire, the engineer has only to take the branch-pipe in 
one hand, and the end screw of the hose in the other, and run 
off to any point from which the fire can be successfully opposed ; 
a sufficient length of hose being run out, the next joint is screw- 
ed and attached to the engine, whicl: may immediately commence 
working. The speed with which an engine can thus he brought 
to bear upon tlie flames, at some considerable distance, is very 
great ; one joint has to be unmade and another made, when all ) 
that is necessary is performed.. Whereas, at present, perhaps 
five or six. lengths would have to be taken-out of the engine, 
carried forward, and as many joints made before the engine could 
be set to work—to say nothing of the uncertainty as to the 
quantity required, or of the imperfect manner in which the joints 
are made when done hastily, amid the confusion which aiways 

“prevails, and perhaps by persons unaccustomed to the office. By 
sing the ree! all twisting of the hose is effectually obviated— 
the joints having been previously madefare all periect, and the 


hd . 


connecting screws are preserved from much of the injury to 


which they are at present exposed. 
Ven _a side elevation of a fire-engine of the most ap- 














box, by which it will be'seen that there is an oblong flap or door, 
fastened in any convenient manner, with an aperture of rd 
size as to hold firmly the male screw of the hose. Fig. 3. is aside 
view of the same, with the hose‘in the act of being drawif out. 
A small roller is placed upon the flap for the hose to rail in and 
out upon, the flap being supported horizontally by chaingGn 
either side. Fig. 4. shows the construction of the reef} it ¢oti- 
sist of a hollow spindle a, and two citcular sided bb, of thin 
sheet iron, the spindle runs in two brass collars in the sides Of 

the hose-box, and at each end there are two square eyes for the 
insertion of the handles ef, by which the hose is wound upon 











Fig. 4. 











the reel. In winding up the hose, two men stand one on either 
pocket, another one in front guides the hose backwards. and. for- 
wards from end to end of spindle. The female screw. is. i 

first instance hitched upon the forked noteh o, which. he 
fast, and on turning round the handles the hose is wound 
she reel There is a pall and ratchet (not shown in the draw- 


ing) which prevents the hose from unwinding in travelling, &c. 
and scadlldans 
* 







On reaching a fire the ratchet is thrown back, 
quantity of hose drawn out, which is then disconnected from the 
reniainder and attached to the eng There. is room 

engine. for stowing away. two or th cra. leng 














proved construction, furnished with the hose-reel, which 9ecu- 










circle, Fig. 2. is a front representation o| 


space enlarged for the purpose above the cistern and under|} hose enough 
iver's seat—ihe extent and position of the reel being shown} conveniently ext 
ted i hose." the engine. 


which, on an extraordinary oceasion can be jo 





} length if required ; but a.reel. 
t ordivary pury 












‘The Detroit Journal says. that the-acting Commissioner of the 
Detroit and St. Joseph Railroad-advertises for 600 laborers, tc. 
whom liberal will be paid. They are to be employed on 
the part of the road between this cityand Ann Arbor. 
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THE CONEWAGo. 

It has already been stated, that the Harrisburg. and Lancaster 
is passable by locomotive power, the whole distance. 
ing about 24. miles. The journey between Harrisburg and 
Philadelphia is now made in about 10 hours, allowing of frequent 

ges, and without occasioning weariness, ° 
is one point on thig:road worth a day’s ride to see ; it is 
where the track crosses the Conewago river...In coming down, 
the road winds aléng the Conewago hills, presenting scenes of 
wild beauty rarely met. ‘The track is here very far above the 
level of the stream, and as the land commences sloping, the earth 
is thrown up for the road, and when the abutments of the bridge 
are pachel. passengers look down the wild ravine, hundreds of 
feet below—the long train, just resting on the verge of the fearful 
precipice—makes the dizzy gazer feel as if he was about to topple 
down the fearful height. At the bridge, tall hickory trees tower 
up from below, but do not approach ‘the upward distance of the 
bridge ; while the stream dashing.and foaming over its bed of 
rocks, scarcely sends upwards to such a height, the noise of its 
course. There may be other railroads as: much elevated, but we 
have seen none that presented so much.-wildness, and strongly 
marked scenery, as does tuc Harrisburg and Lancaster Railroad 


at that height.—[ U. S. Gazette, May 30. } 








From the Journal of the Franklin Institute. 
IMPROVEMENT ON THE WING GUDGEON. 
Sm—My attention was drawn-a few days-ago, to onc of my 
water wheel (wing) Gudgeons. From some use or other the 
- neck of one got twisted off, and in looking to if, 1 thought I could 


make an improvement upon it. If you think it worth the trouble, 


and I am sure.it will, you can publish it in your valuable work.— 
What 1 claim is an additional neck exactly on the opposite side of 
the common wing gudgeou. It can be put into the shaft without 
the least inconyenmence, and when the outer one is worn, or bro- 
ken off, it can be turned and then you havea new one, This 
will save a great deal of time, particularly in establishments dis- 
‘tant from a furnace, and_nineteen-twentieths of the cost as the 
sdditionsl ith neck, when made in the first instance, will not be fifty 
bi Yours, &c, « 
_ Ninginia Mills, Buckingham Co., Va. 


The following statement should teach a salutary lesson. The 
changes of a day are often wonderful. - 


Reverse or Forrune.—aA subscription has been opened at 
Paris for the benefit of Richard Lenoir, once, it is stated, the 
first manvfacturer in France, now an old man of 74, ill and des- 
titute, He once poland d forty manufactories in different parts 
of France, and employed 10,648 workmen.. “My property,” 
he says, in his memoifs, the first volume of which has been 
lately published, “ wasyon the 22d of April, 1614, about eight 
millions of francs (or near £320,000.) ‘On the 24th I was a 
Yuined man.” The only cause of this reverse, he states to have 
been the’ sudden suppression of the duties on cotton by an or. 
donnance of thatdate made vy the Count d’Artois, since Charles 
XK:, then Lieutenant General.—f London Mechanics’ Mag. ] 


Epwarp Sts. 





From the New-York Mechanics’ Magazine. 
~ MICROSCOPIC CHEMISTRY. 


aportal it, but simple, arrangement of lenses, for the pur- 
observing the nena of chemical action, has late 
will be found, in the hands of chem. 








, facts in the precoes of analysis. 
rtp ; for en . : 
icroscope has be iit al applied a 


g the ‘angles of the 
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Raspail, entitled, « Nouvel Systeme de Chimic organique fon 
des'methodes nouvelles d'observation,” which should be in the pos. 
sesion of all chemists. The observations made with this instru- 
ment may, and undoubtedly will, lead to the discovery of unknown 
laws of chemical arrangement between the element of fluids.— 
Remarkable changes are observable during the process of chrys- 
talization ; and, in the arrangement of molecules of coloring mat. 
ter, the phenomena are very curious. Very curiots results are 
also perceived on the application of the galvanic pile to chemical 
substances under this Microscope. The experiments which we 
have noticed on the arrangement of the positive and negative 
veins of the battery to a drop of fluid exhibited highly pleasing ef- 
fects. L. D. a 
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Ancient Cotors.—In the Courier Greek newspaper, No. 65 
of the date of the 7th of February, an interesting account 
is given of some archicological researches, recently carried on 
with much success at Athens, Amongst other discoveries two 
old paintings have been found in the Propylea, fragments of 
the colors of which have been handed down to the chemist 
Landerer, for the purpose of investigation. As it is stated, 
however, that these painting are on windows it seems doubtful, 
though the Greek Courter epeaks of .them as ancient, whether 
tLey in reality belong to a higher antiquity than that of the mid- 
dle ages, in which it is well known that the painters of the By- 
zantine school, mantained a high reputation all over Europe, 
which in our own days some German cities have made an at- 
tempt to revive. Should this be the case, no fresh information 
as to the composition of colors can be expected from their anal- 
ysis ; but if they actually belong to classic antiquity, the inves- 
tigation will lead to very interesting results. —[London Mechan- 
ics’ Magazine. } 





Preservation or Animat Susstances.—M. Gannal, o 
Paris, has discovered that the substances inost efficacious for the 
preservation of bodies deprived of life are the salts.of alumina ; 
and he recommends the acetate of alumina as; of .all, the begt 
adapted for this purpose. - By means.of this substance, a dead 
body. may be preserved for a length of time as. effectually 
as. if enibalmed in the manner of the ancient Egyptians, 
and at a very trifling expense. The aluminous. fluid may 
be introduced by the aorta, or siill better, by the caroted artery, 
and any disication produced may be counteracted by the simple 
agency of a layer of-varnish. . It is anticipated that this. dis- 
covery, from its simple and economical nature, will . produce 
an important change in all processes to which. it. is capable 
of being applied. The preservation. of specimens .of natural 
history for museums, may be henceforth effected with a great 
saving of labor and ‘cost, and the study of anatomy which 
could not till now be carried on in summer, and even in winter 
was atten led with serious risk of bea'th, may be pursued in 
perfect safety and at all seasons of the year,—[ London Mechan- 
ics’ Magazine. | , 





SuHtFFIELD.—The entire consumption of coal in this. town 
amounts annually to 615,000 tons, the whole of which is taken 
from collieries in the immediate vicinity of the town.—-[Min. 
Jour ] 





COATING WHICH PREVENTS THE FORMATION OF TUBERCULUUS EX- 
CESCENCES IN CASTING IRON PIPES USED AS CONDUITS FOR 
WATER. u 


The cast iron pipes which convey water to the city of Greno- 
ble, became so obstructed by the formation of concretions of ox- 
ide of iron as to lessen the discharge of water to nearly one half 
in the course of seven years. This diminished diameter ot the 
pipes appeared to remain afterwards, and for a considerable time 
stationary, but as no dependence could be placed upon this céssa- 
tion of the cause of obstruction, it became a matter of great im- 
portance to devise the means of preventing its further 

M. M. Gruymard and Vicat, engineers en chef, nOSe aN in- 
terior coating of hydraulic lime, ~ atisfier 
them that\hydraulic mortar of a suitable consistency 
to the thickness of about 4 Of an inch is, of all easy 
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When the pipes are long, the mortar is applied with a maulkin or 
wo tagee she 
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“NOTE ON RADIANT HEAT.—BY'H. F. TALBOT, ESQ., F. R. S. 

M.-Melloni says (in the Number of this Journal for December 
last, Vol. vii. p. 475,) that 

“For a long time the immediate. transmission of terrestrial ra- 
diant heat. by transparent substances, both solid and liquid, has 
been denied, and the opinion has become prevalent that we see in 
experiments of this kind only an affect of the heat absorbed by the 
body submitted to the calorific radiation.” 

This “prevalent opinion” he has shown to be erroneous, but 

by experiments which are too delicate to be repeated with facility. 

As a popular illustration of the fact, therefore, seems to be 
wanted, I subjoin the following rude but convincing experiment. 

Let a poker be heated bright red hot, and having thrown open 
a window, approach the poker quickly to the outside of a pané, 
and the hand to the inside. . A stroag heat is felt at t're instant, 
waich ceases as soon as the poker is with lraw., and may be again 
renewed, and mid? to cease as qaickly as before, Now, every 
body knows that if a piece of glass is so m ich warm +d as to coa. 
vay this impression of heat to the hand, it will retaia sone part of 
that heat for a minut? or,more ; but in this experime it the heat 
vanishes ina moment. It is no‘, therefore, heated glass wiic': we 
feel, but heat which has come through the glass, in a free or radi- 
ant state —[L. & E. Phil. Mag. March. ] 





ON THE SYMMETRIZING POWER OF THE EYE.—BY THE REV J. G. 
MACIVAR, A. M. 

Lect the surface of a glass mirror be sprinkled over with some 
powder, as, for instance, with flower from a dredging-box. Tais 
done, on looking perpendicularly down upon the reflecting surface 
at the distance of distinct vision from it (unless the eye be too long. 
sighted,) the powder wi.l appear, not irregularly scattered, as it 

‘really is, but symmetrically distributed in two systems of beauti- 
ful radiations, having the pupils of the eyes for their centres. 

The phenomenon is sufficiently remarkable to strike even 
those who are not otherwise curious in such matters. It may be 
observed, however, that as every eye cannot catch it at once, It is 
better to commence by using one eye o:ly, as this gives only one 
system of radiations, which, being more simple,is more easily obser- 
ved. [fthis phgenomenon has not been already attended to (and I 
do not recollect to haye seen it noticed anywihere,) it is, 1 think, 
well worthy of investigatioa. Some facts are, indeed, immedi- 
ately obvious respecting it. Taus, as to the region in-which the 
physical part of thc phenomenon takes place, it plainly appears 
that it is not eitaer the humors-or retina, as is generally supposed 
in teference to other phenomena of the same order, but a more 
deeply seated’ part of the apparatus of visioi. Forvif it were 
any of these anterior parts, or even the retina itself, the centre of 
the radiant system would certainly change its place when the eye 
was made to wander over the mirror. In point of fact, however, 
that centre does not chinge place except when the whole -head is 
moved, in which case it does so proportioaally. 

I aseribe the pheenomenon to a peculiar mode of act'on in the 
nervous part of the apparatus of vision, proper to it as an elastic 
tissué, in v:rtue of which it tends, like the tissues and media expe- 
rimented on by Caladni, Savar, Faraday, and otiers. and doubtless 
all elastic tissues and media, to distribut» all motions impressed 
upon it in symmetrical- systems; a view of the matter havicg 
very interesting bearings upon the principles of taste,—during 
the investigation of which it was that tai experimzat first occur- 
redito-me,—and one calculated to explain several seemingly un- 
re yrs as to i ae of sensibility in the 
retina,._[ L. - Phil, - Jour. Seis} 

Johnfiield by Denies: Ook 4a. wine 





From the London Meohanica’ Magazine. 
© COWELL’S WINDOW SASH SUSPENDERS. 
Sir,—In number of last, I was much pleased 
find that: Mr. Cowell's improvemen worms Ans che sashes has been 
introduced to your notice, ay 
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to cast iron and pre. || 
ion of tubercules.— 





beg Or ‘the announce men of his ‘plan 1" had a ha whe ws 
on his principle, and am so well satisfied, that T wish publicly-to 































bear testimony to its utility ; the expense, as you state, is’ a mere 
trifle, but the importance of the object it embraces is Very gréat, 
that of saving human life. pars 

I will only further observe, that my female servant, afters 
ing them once or twice, manages them wi'h the ease 
facility. I mention this, becaus> some of my have ima: 
gined it to be a much more formidable undertaking for a female 


than it really is 






















































I am, Sir, yours respectfully, 


J. W. Cox: *! 
9, Gibson-square, Islington, 29th March, 18£7. out 
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Dynamometric Caecx.—A committee of the French Institute, 
composed of Messieurs Arago, Dulong, aud Poncelet, has gone a 
through a series of experiments on the “ dynamometric (or power 
measuring) check,” an instrument invented by, Prony, and late 
improved by M.de Saint Leger, wining engineer at Rouen, f 
the purpose of measuring with accuracy the power of steam: 
engines and the quantity of fuel they consume. A age eset 
members of the Institute and the Caamber of , of profes. 
sors, engineers, &c. was present at the investigation, which took 
place on the 10th of March at the machine manufactory of M. 
Pauweis at Paris. Tne object of the experiments was to ascer- - 
tain the practical exactness of the apparatus, and for this ‘purpose 
a steam- gine of twelve-hors>.power.of M. Pauwei’s: manu- 
facture was made use of. Te result appeared to be perfectly 
satisfactory, and the scientific world now waits, with some inter- 
est. the report of the committee of the Institute. This new in. ~ 
vention mayy perhaps, supply M. Arago with less disputable 
grounds for claiming for his countrymen a share in the honor of 
improving the steam-engine, than he has been able to supply in his 
two disingenerously national essays on the subject in the French 
Annuaire for 1828 and 1837.—[ London Mechanics’ Mag. } 





From the New-York Mechanica’ Magazine 


GenTLeMeN —In your last number, I was mich © 

with an account, and engraving of the new and muoli talked of 
Boiler of Mr Bennett. Can you inform me when'the public 
will be made acquainted with the facts in relation to the ex 
ment which has been so long in progress in this city’? If: fte- 
collect, the boat was to have been long sinee completed. Rumor 
—a. famous tattler, | am well aware, and not to be credited—-has 
reported a failure; Is it so? Please answer this question in 
your next, and oblige one who is always willling to defer judge* 
ment on new inventions, until fairly tested by their friends and 
not their enemies, and idle gossips. as 


A Constant Reaper, 


“ A constant reader” evinces the true spirit—a spirit of ‘kind+ 
ness and liberality, which every intelligent and redsotiablé rea 
der will entertain towarls such men as Ma. Benner and Mr. 
Davenrort. Itis notto be supposed that great and important 
improvements in the Steam Boiler and Engine can be 
by one experiment. If Mr. Bennet succeeds in his che . 
will do infinitely’ more to benefit others, than himself; however 
great may be his reward, the community will derive the great~ 
est benefit froin his labors. po Boe 

This argument does not, unfortunately, weigh a feather with: 
such patriots as would rather have their of 
verified, than that the greatest improvements of the ageshould 
be perfected. We willendeavor togive some information i@our’ , 
next number, in relation to this matter. gp Se? OF 


Gass Roav.——Among the novelties announced for, the ap- 
proaching season at Tivoli, the Parisian Vauxhall, is a G 
road, on which passengers.are to travel, at. a rate WHICR Wo 
carry them over as much space in three minutes a¢ On: 
roads they could travel in an ‘hours The inven 
a first cousin to the Russian mountams, | 


gardens some years ago. 
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‘ELBMENTARY ILLUSTRATION OF 
BBINCIPLY, OF TENSION AND THE RESIS 


TANCE AF BODIES TO BEING TORN. ASUNDER | 


IN THE DIRECTION OF THEIR LENGTH. BY 
_NERE, LATE 7. TREDGOLD, M.INST.C. EB. 
.o Waiters on mechanics, have usually sta- 
that the resistance which a body offers 
being. torn asunder in the direction of its 
length is proportional to the area of ifs sec- 
tion, but without showing that there are cer- 
taingonditionsinecessary to obtain results in 
proportion. The: object. of) this paper is to 
show in a plain and simple manner, the con- 
ditions necessary to render the-resistance 
rtional ta the area, and that there are 
a instancés where the rule will be found 
true in practice, oe 
“Tf a tg, be suspended by a small fila. 
ment or thread of any species of matter, 
tee can be no doubt that the strain at any 
Sint is equal to the weight suspended by 
@ section at that point; and when the 
Weight is sufficient to tear the filament as 
Wnder such weight may be considered the 
Measure of its cohesion. 


Fig, 1. Fig. 2. 

















»Fig: 1. Thus the weight W may be con- 
si the measure of the cohesion of a fil- 
ament. at C ; neglecting the weight of the 
portion © B. of. the filament for the sake of 

implifying the reasoning. 
tusmow suppose that two threads of 
exactly equal strength are applied at agiven 
distance apart, to support a weight. 

Fig? 2. Titus the weight W may be sup. 
by two threadsar filaments by means 

of e bar D E. 
he filaments in’ this case being supposed 
tebe of equal-strength it is obvious that the 
styess on them ought to be equal, otherwise 
@uly that qne which has the greatest stress on 
itwill: bear its proparian ‘af the breaking 


. 
at 


And in order that the stress on both: fil- 
aments be epual, it is evident that the 
point F, from which the weight is suspend. 
éd,should be exactly in the middie between 
thecfilaments. For if the point F be nearer 
to the filament E than to D, then E will be 
_ Most strained, and consequently break be- 

fore the other. 
<The proportion’ of ‘the strain is easily 
found-by-the propertiés ofthe lever. Cal: 
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}weight pulls one apart the uther will break 


of course. But if both filaments were 
equaily strained. the equation wauld be 
2 P = W, and this can happen only when 
DE=2 D F, or when F bisects E D. 

If the point F be only one sixth, out of 


the centre'of the bar then pt 14 P 


= Ws Hence, the filament A.D will be 
exerting only half its.power- when B'E 
breaks. . 

Even in this’stage of the inquiry we 
can see how important itis that the links 
of the chains should be formed so. as to 
have the centre of tension in: the centre 
between the sides of the Jinks But when 
we have to consider the extension of the 
material, as well as the difference of stress, 
the variation will be found more consider- 
able. : 

The extension of a substance is’nearly, if 
not accurately, as the strain upon it. 

Fig. 3,. Leta bady be suspended by a pin 
at R, and suspend a weight by anather pin 
at S, so that.a line drawn through the sup- 
porting points may not be inthe middle of 
the width AB; but nearer to B than A. 

Here the solid parts below the line BA 
perform the same office as the lever or bar, 
in. fig. 2, and the strain will be greater at B! 
than at.A, and the extension will also be 
greater, and in the same proportion as the 
strain; and in consequence of the length- 
ening of the side B, the bar will become 
enrved. 


Fig. 3. Fig. 4: 
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Fig. 4. Represents the curved state of the||’ 





bar. .The curvature it acquires will be such 
that the resistance of the part AC is equal to; 
the resistance of the part CB; and till this; 
equilibrium of resistance takes place, the bar, 


wilh continue to curve. 
Fig. 5. 
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On the dé wil stra e th point... 
Bm, and An, Fig. 5, be two equal portions 
of the surface of the bar in its Satinel state, 
and Pg;Ae;the length of the same portions 
where tbe. bar is strained by the. weight,W. 
The lines drawn through A B, and eg, must 
meet in a point wherever.the stress on the 
parts is not equal; and the point, thus de. 
termined is called the neutral point, 

To find the neutral point put DC, its dig, 
tance from the direction of the. straining 
force, equal z; and DB,.its distance fron 
the extended surface of the bar.equak:a; 
make CB=y, and AC=z, 

Since the extension is proportional] to.the 
strain, we shall have, 


fe 
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the force of a filament at the distance z from 
C; ‘its force at B being f. And suppose 
the section tobe a rectangle of the breadth 





b; we have 2 (e—2) = the fluxion 
a 


of the force of any filament } z ; anditsef. 
fect is as the léverage zx, therefore the fluent 





je oA = the resistance of 


a 
the part AC of the bar, or 
fba?(32~—22) 
6a 7 
In like manner it will be found that the re. 


sistance of BC, is 16.4" Ct + 2y), 
a 





the resistance of A C, 





Now, in order that there may be an 
equilibrium of resistance, we must have 


fby?(3z2+24) fb2t (3222), 
6a Pe 6a 





or, 

y° (824+ 2y) = 27 (3¢—22), 

Whence we find the distance of the neu- 
tra] axis, i 
— 2(z* + y?) 

3(z? — y"). 

Ifd be the whole depth A B, then z = @ 
—y and, ; 
cca (d°—3dy + By*) 

3 (d— 2y) 


z 





2d°—3 dy 
3(d—2y) 
the distance of thé neutral axis from the 
point B, 

The distance of the neutral point being 
found, the solution becomes easy. Thus, 


let f be the cohesive force of a. square inch, 
d = the depth, b = the breadth, and @ = the 


Corisequently a=z+y= 


|distance.of the Neutral axis from the ‘ex- 


tended side, 

‘The force of a filament 6 diwill bef bd, 
at the extended side ; and its force in any 
other part will be, 


arexterigh a; Stem Os 
b(a—d)d, 
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bar will support. ‘ 
sreet 12 ’ 9d? 3a 
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hence ‘substituting this 


have, 
2 
‘hg foe = W, 
4d—6y 

That is, a bar strained in the direotion of 
jts length, the weight it will support is 
equal to the breadth multiplied by the 
squate of the depth, and by the cohesion of 
a square inch in Ibs. ; divided by four times, 
the depth added to six times the distance 
of the direction of the straining force from 
the nearest side of the bar ; the quotient 
thus obtained expresses the weight it 
would support in lbs. ; and the dimensions 
are all supposed to be taken in inches. 

If the distance of the direction of the 
straining force be half the depth, then 


bd 4 
sa i phe ee f OO me.W. 
eit ee £ a Tahal 
' b d? 
axidt fhe | 
But if y = $d, hen 4d—6y™ 


fis — W;; which shows that by this 


variation of the direction of the straining 
force, half the strength of the bar is lost. 

In the same manner the investigation 
may be extended to other forms, but the 
subject having been already treated by a 
differes process of reasoning, and also by 
a different notation, in the second edition 
of my book on the Strength of Iron, I will 
not proceed further with analysis, but con- 
fine myself to a few practical conclusions, 

In making a joint to resist tension, the 
surface in contact should be so formed as to 
yender it certain that the direction of the 
tensile force may be exactly, or at least 
very hearly, in the centre of the bars that 
have to resist it. 

In all the calculations of the magnitude of 
bars, &c., to resist tension, the greatest pos- 
sible variution in the direction of the strain- 
ing farce should be calculated upon, and the 
dimensions determined accordingly. 

































































Fig, 6. Fig. 7. 
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_ If the coanections-of a bar, to resist ten- 
sion, be made as in fig. 6, it is very difficult || 
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fitted so ve hh 
5 the ens é ‘orce to: in th 
tre-of the bar.. . : 
- A connection by a piece in the middle, as 
fig. 7, is more certain to effect, the object of 
limiting the variation of the direction of. the 
standing force, as will be obvious from. the 
figure, and the joint should be fitted so as to 
bear at A the centre of the direction, 
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The like remarks apply to joints in long 
ties, joints of the forms shown in fig. 8 and 
9, are very common, and very good forms 
for a connecting joint, 

I have, however, not unfrequently seen 
joints in ties formed as in figs. 10, 11,12, 
where the line of strain is at or beyand the 
side of the bar, and such a tie would obvious- 
ly bend till the strain on its parts would be. 
come very unequal. 

The same conclusions are obtained by 
considering the forces to be pressive, instead 
of tensile, with the exception that the strain 
increases the curvature when a curved bar 
is compressed, while it diminishes it when 
the baris extended. Henec it is of still 
greater importance to attend to the variation 
from the centre of magnitude of. the resist. 
ing body in cases where it is to sustain pres- 
sure. 

This difficult subject, for so. it has been 
considered by an eminent authority, whom | 
shall presently- quote, is capable of an easy 
popular illustration with regard to pressure. 

When a-pressure is on the centre of the 
block which supports it, and the block is a 
material of equal texture, then all the parts 
must offer an equal resistance to the pres- 
sure, there being no reason why one part 
in the bounding surface of the block should 
take a greater or less strain, all being similar. 
ply affected. 

But if the pressure be nearer to one side of 
the block than the other, the resistance be- 
comes obviously unequal. Ifan elastic body 
be employed in the experiment, the inequuli- 
ty of compressign is decidedly shown; but 
what body is there which has not some de- 
gree of elasticity? or what is worse, allows 
of compression without restoration of figure 
when the pressure is removed ? 

The consequence of a pressure being at a 
distance from the centre of the supporting 
surface does not simply depend on the dis- 
tance, but also on the degree of compression 
it’ produces, for the form of the support, 
whether it be a column, a pillar,‘or a wall, 
wil alter till there is an equal resistance on 
each side of the line of pressure, if it does 
not totally fail. - ’ ee 

These considerations will explain many 
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tical men under the name tien 

Phe first person — the def 
ciency of ordinary theories in regard to i 
quality of resistance was Dr. Robison, in 
his article on-the str of materials 3.:he 
was more conversant with theory than-pri 
tice, but his remarks have some. interes 
Speakir'g of Euler’s. theory of columns, | 
says, “ it leads to the greatest, mistake: = 
« has rendered. the whole false und use 
“It would be just if the column were.of- 
“terials which are incompressible. . Butitjs 
“ evident, from, what has been. said.aboye, 
“that by the compression of the parts,.the 
“ real ocun of ie lever shifts; away from 
“the point C (fig. 5,) so much the, more. as 
“ the compression is greater... In the great 
“ compressions of loaded. columes,. the 
“almost unmeasurable compressions.of the 
“truss beams in the centres of .bridges,.and 
“other cases of chief importange, the fulcrum 
“is shifted far over towards (D,)so that.very 
“ fow fibres resist the fracture by their co- 
“hesion ; and these few. have a very feeble 
“energy or momentum, on acconnt of .the 
“short arm of the lever by which they act. 
“This is.a most important consideration. in 
“ carpentry, yet it makes no element of Eu- 
*ler’s theory. It will now be asked., (he 
“cantinues) what shall be substituted .in 
“place of this erroneous theory ? what-is 
“ the true proportion of the strength.of col- 
“umns? We acknowledge our inability.to 
“ give a satisfactory answer. Such cam he 
“obtained only by a previous knowledge, of 
“the proportion between the extensions, and 
“compressions produced by equal forces, by 
“the knowledge of the absolute compres- 
‘‘ sions producible by a given foree, and:byja 
“ knowledge of the degree of that derange- 
“ment of parts which is termed crippling. 
“ These circumstances are, but imperieetly 
“ known to us, and their lies before. us a wide 
“ field of experimental inquiry,” : 

Such was Dr, Robison’s:view-of the.sub- 
ject, but the question did pot long’ remain. in 
that state. Qur celebrated. countryman, 
Dr. Thomas, Young, soon. discovered, the 
hroper mode of investigation, which, was 
published in 1807, and yet, strangeas it.may 
peem, the popular writers on mechanics.in 
shis country, as well as oa the continent, 
either have not seen, ar da. not comprehend, 
tne brief but elegant demonstration, sDz. 
Young has given. Wecan attribute itonly 
to the difficulty of following the. inquiries.of 
that able philosopher without a mostexten- , 
sive knowledge of mathematics and of. na- 
ture. FY 
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From the Journal of the American Institute. ; 2 
CAPTAIN CRAM’S PILE-DRIVING -AND- SAWING 
MACHINE. 
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‘number. It was necessary for them to la 
- their course through swamps and low 
‘fn many instances heavily. timbered. 

‘The foliowing, from the New-Orleans 
Advertiser, of January last,*will show the 
Opinion in that quarter of the benefits of in- 
vention, and the mechanical arts, in their 
application to this undertaking. When 
one Cram‘ was introduced to the commis- 
sioners, he was out of employ, and his 
means of support for himself and family a'- 
most'exhausted. He has since become in- 
‘dependent, and he has benefited his employ- 
érs hundreds of thousands, if not millions of 

‘dollars. We have frequently heard him 
spoken of as having produced a new era in 
southern internal improvement. 

Below is the extract from the publication 
referred to. 

“We are indebted to James W. Breed- 
love, Esq., for the very interesting and de- 
scriptive letter that follows, obligingly copied 
by him for our use, as he states it to have 
come into his hands by accident. As we 
have ever been willing to make our columns 
subservient to the promotion of works tend- 
ing to benefit and develope th2 resources of 
our country, by laying before the public our 
wn Views and opinions, or giving publicity 
to the apt suggestions of others conversant 
with the subjects Which they undertook to 
explain or discuss, we cannot now hesitate in 
laying before our readers the clear and lucid 
views taken by this writer; feeling satisfied 
that any thing having a bearing on a matter 
of ‘such vital importance as the New-Orleans 
and Nashville Railroad, will be perused by 
them with avidity, and weighed with proper 

_ ‘déliberation.” 








New- Yor« Sraristicat Socrery.—A sta- 
tistical sdcicty has been recently incorporat- 
ed by ‘the Legislature of the State for the 
city of New-York. Its capital stock is fifty 
thousand: dollars, in shares of two hundred 
and fifty dollars each; the society to com- 
iience Operations when the whole sum shall 
haye been subscribed and five thousand dol. 
lats paid in. It may hold real estate conve- 
nient for the transaction of its business, 
provided the income does not excecd five 
trousand dollars. 

Tie society is modelled upon the plan of 

that of London, incorporated in 1834. 
* All opinions are excluded—facts only be- 
ing its object, and as far as possible, those 
that can be arranged in a numerical and ta- 
‘bular form. The subject was divided by the 
British Association at Cambridge, into 1. 
Economical—2, Political__3.. Medical—and 
4. Moral and Iutellectual Statistics. The 
class of 

3 At Sratistics comprehends, Ist 

statistics of the natural productions and 
‘the agri % nations ; 2ndly, of manu- 
factures ;, 3dly, of commerce and currency ; 
Athly, of the distribu 
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Mepicat Sratistics, strictly so called, 
will require at least two subdivisions, and the 
great subject of population, although it might 
bé classed elsewhere, yet touches medical 
statistics on'so many points, that it would be 
placed most conveniently, perhaps in this di- 
vision, and would constitute a third subd.v: 
sion. 

Morat anp Inrettectuat Sratis- 
Tics comprehend, Ist, the statistics‘ of lit- 
erature ; 2dly, of education; 3dly, of re- 
ligious instruction and ecclesiastical insti- 
tutions ; 4thly, of crime. Although four 
teen subdivisions have now been enumeral- 
ed, it is probable more will be required. 

It will, of course, be one prominent ob- 
ject of the society to form.a statisticul li- 
brary, as rapidly as its funds will admit. 

The gentlemen incorporated by the New- 
York act, are James Tallmadge, James M. 
Matthews, Edwin Williams, Talman J. 
Waters, William Minot Mitchell, Samuel 
Cowdrey, and théir associates, and the 
board of trust, for the present season, is 
composed of the same gentlemen, with the 
addition of Livingston Livingston, George. 
Bacon, Benjamin D. Silliman, John W. 
Francis, Timothy Dewey, Reuben Ellis, 
and Jonathan Amory, with power to_per- 
petuate the succession. 

The subject of statistical societies fur the 
United States, was recommended in this 
Journal, Vol. xxx1. p. 186, by Mr. San- 
derson, as the representative of tke Statis- 
tical Society of Paris, with which we have 
interchanged publications and correspon. 
dence ever since its institusion, Although 
from the pressure of other duties we have 
been obliged to: decline taking an active 
part in this subject, we are much gratified 
to find that it has been brought forward 
under the best auspices. The subject is 
one of extreme importance to the United 
States, in every view that can be taken of 
it—political, social, moral, economical, 
commercial: accurate facts, digested and 
arranged, so that the proper deductions 
shall of course flow from them, are no 
where so much needed as in the United 
States, because we are still in the forming 
stage of society—because our interests 
are immensely diversified, and because in 
this republic, beyond any nation that exists, 
or that ever did exist—man, in high intelli. 
gence, is in a state of the greatest activity, 
with the most numerous and powerful ex- 
citements and with the feeblest restraints. 
Political economy must be founded wholly 
upon statistics, and there is. no way to ob- 
tain correct results but by a patient collec- 
tion of facts. 

Our abled statistical writers, Seybert and 
Pitkin, would have derived immense ad- 
vantages from the labors of such a society, 
aud we hope to see its operations and in- 
fluence become co-extensive with the na- 
tion. It is obvious that the subject admits, 
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facts relating to rent, wages, profits, etc. on this occasion, of cogent and ample il- 
* Pourrican Statistics f@rnish three sub-|| ustration, from which we are precluded by 
divisions, Ast, the facts relating to the ele-|) he want of time and space, 
ants of political institutions, the number of ||” 
jure ib aeiye legal Statistics ; VatuaBLe Invention.—It is remarka- 
3dl finance and of srg ble that an invention far more_ valuable tay 
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mercial ¢ " 
and more important, on the score of human- 
ity, than any other devised by human inge- 
nuity, should remain in comparative obli- 
vion-and neglect. We allude to that beau- 
tiful preparation of pulverized cork, for sea- 
men’s and passengers’ mattrasses and beds, 
Will it be believed that a mattrass made of 
this material, weighing only twenty-five 
pounds cannot be sunk by the weight of 
seven men? and that one or two_ persons 
might float on it in the midst of the ocean, 
with as great security from drowning, as it 


he were on boarda chip? Yet such isa . 


fact, as demonstrated by experiment, The 
beds, cushions, &c., made of this prepara- 
tion of cork, are more, elastic, soft and 
comfortable than those of the best hair, and 
have the superior advantage of never be- 
coming matted. Every ship and steain- 
boat should immediately substitute them 
for all others, and even passengers. going to 
sea should purchase one.—[ New Era. } 





Anima. Exvectricrry; py MM. Linari 
avp Marrevtcci.—The five helices -em- 
ployed by M. Linari, contained five hun- 
dred and seventy-seven metres of copper 
wire. Two had the ordinary form; the 
three remaining were composed of the wire 
wound spirally ina plane, and had a square 
perimeter. ‘lhrough one of :hese helices 
was passed a cylinder-of iron, 0 636 long, 
and Um 31 in diameter. ‘This. system. of 
helices was connected and terminated by 
two plates of silver, provided each with an 
insolating handle. The circuit was. inter- 
rupted by cutting the wire between the 
last belix and one of the plates.of silver, in 
order to insert the extremities of the wire 
into a vessel of mercury and thus amalga- 
mate them. 

The experiment was performed as_ fol. 
lows : the torpedo wiped dry, was placed 
on a plate of glass, with one of the pieces 
of silver upon his back and the other on his 
belly. ‘The animal was then irritated by 
striking him with one of the plates on his 
tail and gills, and was thus induced.to dis- 
charge himself. After several trials, M. 
Linari sueceeded in obtaining a spark, 
which appeared between the mercury and 
the wire. By touching togetherthe amal- 
gamated wires out of the mercury, he suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a succession of bril- 
liant sparks. He observed no} difference 
in the capabilities of torpedoes of different 
sizes to produce this result. A small one 
four inches in diameter afforded a long suc- 
cession of bright sparks. 

The decomposition of acidulated water, 
and a durable magnetization of a steel 
needle were invariably obtained~by M. Li- 
nari. hd 

M. Mateucciemployed in hisexperiments 
similar apparatus to that of Linari, con- 
taining however only three hundred me- 
ires of wire, of which he made two double 
helices. One of these helices was 0» 44 in 
length, and had a diameter of @m 05 ; the 
other was 0 72 metres in length, and 
Qm 03 in diameter, and was wound on & 
horse. shoe. In the interi 





helices was placed a cylindrical bar of soft 
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sufficed to produce the same successful re- 


delicate galvanometer, that the current 
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th “arrangement, 

a escribed, Matteucci succeeded 
without in odtaining a bright spark. 
One of the helices wound on a horse shoe 


sult. 

Matteucci attempted to obtain the elec- 
tric spark by means of two plates of brass, 
with short wires attached and inserted into 
mercury. But, notwithstanding the em. 
ployment of every means which could in- 
sure success, he failed in obtaining any ef. 
fect except the shock. He therefore infers 
since the spark is not obtained with a very 
short wire, and on the contrary is easily 
obtained with theabove described helices, 
that the spark is produced where the dis- 
charge ceases, in which case the current, 
by induction, adds to the primitive current. 

He has also ascertained, by means of a 


from the back to the venter, and 
that the back may be considered the posi- 
tive pole and the venter the negative — 
The discharge is effected in the same 
manner by the two organs situated on the 
sides of the torpedo, and the current is 
produced in the same directions when one 
of the needles of the galvanometer touches 
the ventral part of the left organ and back 
part of the right, or inversely. The devia- 
tion in the galvanometer is augmented if 
the two needles of platinum are put in 
contact with two metallic plates placed on 
the two sides of the fish, instead of a di- 
tect application of the needles. A dis- 
charge'can almost invariably be produced 
by forcibly curving the torpedo, making 
the venter the interior of the curve. A re- 
moval of the skin of the animal diminishes 
the deviation, but does not entirely prevent 
it. Ifthe outer of the three nervous cords 
which proceed from the brain to the elec- 
tric organs are cut, the electric discharge 
may still continue. It ceases immediately 
on cutting the intermediate one. 

These experiments were tried with thir- 
ty-six individuals, which M. Matteucci ob- 
tained during a long residence at Cesenati- 
co.—[L’Institut, No. 167... July, 1836. ] 





Comrpiment To American Genius.— 
Our mechanic Avery’s simplified steam en. 
gine, exhibited in full and successful ope- 
ra‘ion at the Jast New-York Fair, and since 
admirably applied to various mills in the in- 
terior is highly extolled by the learned Dr. 
Lardner, and.is to be reported upon at the 
French Institute, by the illustrious astrono- 
mer Arago. What will they cay of the 
total abandonment of fuel and steam iu 
Davenport’s' Electro-magnectic Rotary 
machine 1—[N. Y. Star. ] 





. Facts for consideration, and they should 
cause serious reflection.—[ Eds. Mechanics’ 
Mag. Railroad Journal, and.N. Y. Farmer. ] 

Eight. years ago we had.a United States 
Bank of $35,000,000 capital, twenty million 
of specie in. the country, and a currency 
equal to any in the world. 

The United States Bank has been vetoed. 
s removed into the “pet banks,” 

‘eighty millions of specie in the 
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or one of the very worst in the world !:+, 

Eight yearsago aman could travel throug! 
‘he United States and Canada with bills of 
the United States Bank, and without having 
to pay one per cent discount. 

Now, the pet and other bunk bills are 
rom five to ten per cent. discount, even in 
the States to which they belong. 

Eight years ago, with twenty million of 
specie in the country, they were at par, and 
all the banks paid for their notes in specie. 
Now, none of the banks pay it, and one 
hundred and ten dollars of the best bank 
paper must be given for one hundred dol- 
lars in specie. 


Eight years ago we had specie for change; 
now we have thousands of tickets. called 
shin plasters,” or no change at. all. 


Eight years ago, business, commerce, and 
trade all went on smoothly and prosperous- 
ly. Now, business is broken up, trade de- 
stroyed, and bankruptcy, distress, and pov- 
erty, staring people in tne face. 

Eight years ago, the-expenses of Govern- 
ment were thirteen millions of dollars. Now, 
they are over thirty-two millions of dollars. 








Agriculture, &c. 





Rosr Bues.—The best antidote against 
the rose bug, and the small yellow bug, 
that has yet come under my inspection, is 
slacked lime applied with a dredging box, 
while the fruits or plants are wet with dew. 
If the fruits or plants be wet with a weak 
solution of gum arabic previously to the 


much longer, and no injuty will be sus- 
tained by it. If applied to young cucum- 
ber plants, the seed leaves must be careful- 
ly turned up, wet, and the lime applied as 
aforesaid. The lime used has been nicely 
slacked with a little water, one year, for 
the purposes of the garden. Perhaps it 
would be equally as well if slacked imme- 
diately before its application. 

It was fourid that if rose bugs while on 
plants be thoroughly wet with very sirong 
soap suds, (cne gill of strong soap to one 
quart of water) they soon die. This 
strength did not injure the plants on which 
it was tried. This experiment was made 


jwhen the bugs were on the decline, and 


whether the mixture would have the same 
effect in the beginning of their race, while 
in their utmost vigor, or prevent from prey- 
ing on the plants wet with it, further ex- 
periments may determine. It is needless 
to say any thing in this paper, as to the 
fertilizing power of this application or that 
of lime.—[ Dr. R. Green, Man-field, Mass.] 





Encrartinc Grape Vines.—A friend 
of the editer says that he has succeeded in 
grafting foreign grapes on native: stocks, 
and thinks that notices on that subject may 
be useful. Inthe N. E. Farmer, vol. vii. p. 
329, are some directio s relative fo this 
improvement, which were, originally, com- 
municated to John Prince, Esq. by Brig 
Gen. Armistead, from.which the following 
are extracted ; 

“] picked out four native vines, [in the 
month of March] and headed them down 











application of I.me, it will remain on them} 
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the common process of inserting the graft, 
[ bound them with woolen yarn, and. co 
vered them with common. grafting cla 
and to make the process doubly sure, 1 
‘large-sods and: enclosed the grafts “conl- 
pletely, and covered them in this way-about 
four inches, léaving two. eyes, exposed. 
The experiment proved the utility of, thus 
preserving them from sun and air, for three 
out of four took, and on the head” of >the 
largest vine, L put two grafts, botlvof whieh 
survived, which made it equal as if all-had 
taken, The result of the first year was, 
that the grafts averaged a growth of frot 
nine to twelve feet. Phe second year the 
bore many bunches of ‘graper:' Thethi 
year my mother wrote me that they‘had 
gathered upwards of two barrels, from my 
four vines. The succeeding year the 
neighborhood was if part supplied, bo 
from others following the example, no fail- 
ure of fine fruit has, I believe; existed “ih 
that neighborhood.” + roan 

We believe it is not yet too late to graft 
grape vines, and wild stocks to engraft on. 
may be found in woods, &c.,in many parts 
of the country. 
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From the New-York Farmer. 

We commend to our readers the follow- 
ing communication. It is from’thepen6f 
a practical farmer of gieat experiencée— 
from. one who has long practiced what. he 
recommends, and profited thereby—we ask 
for it not only an attentive perusal ‘by-our 
patrons, but also an extensive re-publica- 
tion by those Editors with whom we eéz- 
change. Of the writer we ask. frequent 
communications of the same kind... - sc» 

Messrs. Minor & Schaeffer—During-a 
long life I have never witnessed ‘a ‘petiod 
wherein the necessity of agricultural im- 
provement was so imperious as at present. 
{n an extensive fertite country. it is won- 
derful to behold the inhabitarts: importing 
tneir bread stuffs and other foraze—aid for 
no other reason but for lack of industrious 
and skillful cultivation—thus we see: a litale 
Seagirt Island three thousand miles~dia» 
‘ant supplying the peop!e of -a fertile cous. 
tinent with those productions which Our 
farmers ought to produce to supply them, 
This demonstrates what may be done by 
the powerful machinery of industry, know- 
ledge, and skill, united, On viewing our 
present condition, I feel a blush of  stiame 
for myself, and my country — every acte 
of our soil, with no more labor, might pro- 
duce double its present yield if all was:done 
perfectly right, I say unto you my brother 
farmers we must do better. Listen fot a 
moment to the voice of more than “sixty 
vears experience.. Many good periodical 
some one of them,-plain common sense will 














direct us to those articles that apply to 0 
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‘Santon pret saronnted, general- 
‘Ty mach useful information fot us. Indus- 
try must lead the way, for this will produce 
knowledge, and knowledge will produce 
akill—and these three sublime atributes if 
eept ‘it? exercise would soon renovate the 
‘condition of our country, and this not. only 
ought—but must be done—or otherwise 
hunger. and shame: will await us. I have 
‘only time at present for one gencral remark. 
Infinitely more may be done by. contracting 
your cultivated acreg.and tilling them high- 
er and to greater perfection. The time in 
iarable and in ‘grass culture should be short, 
‘gay two years, or never exceed threc ; use 
plenty of grass seed,—white clover is one 
ofthe best, If a life already protracted 
and health shall ‘be sustained, I shall be 
happy to confer with you again. 
Tne Orv Man. 





AGRICULTURE. 


One effect which it is supposed the pre- 
sent staté of times will have, may be looked 
upon as decidedly advantageous, and that 
is. now in the greater attention which it is 
probable will be given to agricultural pur- 
suits. The fertile, uncultivated lands, with 
which portions of our country abound, have 
been too much overlooked, and we pre- 
sume will be more carefully looked after. 
The life of a farmer has more. attractions, 
by far, and more solid, substantial comforts 
than the multitude seem willing to concede 
‘Too many have, of late years, left its quiet 
‘and healtliful pursuits, to crowd into the al 
ready over crowded cities ; forsaking with 
most perverted tastes, the green fields and 
fine atmosphere ‘of the country, for the dust 
and noise, and confined air, that is found in 
streets and alleys. We think attention 


will be now strongly turned to the cultiva-| 


tion’ of the ‘soil, by thousands whom the 
auibarradscannts of the times have deprived; 
of, employment and as a consequence, pro- 
visions of every kind, will be more abund- 
ant and cheaper. [t is time the current 
should set the other way, and if the distress 
under which the whole country now suffers, 
has the teudency todivert labor ito its more 
appropriate channels, we may find that even 
this affliction has not been without. its ad- 


‘Vantage.—[U. Ss. Gazeite. | 


Pue Crors.—The coming seasén bids 
fair to be one of the most productive ever 
known. The agriculturists have been 
rhe. useful lesson, by the experience 

past year, and "here probably was 
neVer'so much ground put under cultiva- 
tion in’ the United States, at any one time, 
as there hos been this spring. Our OX 
Y from every quarter, b 

“che ring accounts of the state of the 

ae all ma dy harvest,— 
is teally news. @ past year 
as ao dite! Gieaster i a ant 
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NEW METHOD OF PROPAGATING APPLE 
Trtes.—A new plan for increasing planta- 
tations of apple trees, has lately been car- 
Wied into extensive practice by the horticul. 
turits of Bohemia. Neither seeds nor graft. 
ing are required. The process is to take 
shoots from the choicest sorts, insert them 
in a potato, and plunge both into the ground, 
leaving but an inch or two of the shoot 
above the surface. . Tne potato nourishes 
the shoot, while it pushes out roots, and the 
shoot gradually grows up and becomes a 
beautijul tree, bearing the best fruit without 
requiring to be grafted. 

Whatever may be the success of the un- 
dertaking, its novelty is at. least an induce- 
ment to give it a fair. trial. 





From the New-York Farmer. 
ANIMAL MANURE,—NIGHT SOIL, &c. 


New-York, May 12th, 1837. 

Gentlemen—Agriculture is. the source 
of the wealth of nations ; the most en- 
lightened governments have always given it 
encouragement, knowing that the earth 
pays generously a man’s labor ; therefore 
one is right to ask how it is that your coun- 
try, whicn is productive enough to subsist, 
not only the American continent, but Eu- 
rope also, is under the necessity of im- 
porting every year, so many thousand bush- 


els of grain? ‘This isa state of things by 
no means creditable to the country—but 


the surprise is still greater when you come 
to consider the high price of the first ne- 
cessaries of life; especially of vegetables 
in your markets. The population of Paris 


and London are much larger than that of 
New-York, and yet the markets are more 


abundantly supplied with all those kinds of 
provisions, and at a much lower priee, Is 
it the cause in the high price of, cr rent paid 
for, land in the vicinity of New-York ? or is 
itin the carelessness of cultivation, want of 
management,or ignorance of the use of cheap 
and powerful manure? The larger the 
city, the more abundant is the manure pro- 


attended to. 

Allow me, Gentlemen toask you what 
becomes of the cleaning of streets, and of 
,|| the aightsoil 2 

In what state is the first article given to 
\the farmer, and at what rate ? 

How do they manage in your city forthe 








second article so much sought for i in French, 
va-||=glish, German, and Chinese husbandry? 


We are pleased to learn from almost! 
every part of the country, that the wheat 
fields aré in a very flourishing condition 
and bid fair to yield a good crop.—{ Minors 
Journal, Pottsville, Pa. 


duced, if it is well manage {—and properly ||- 


| as 


Tmako”ase of here, ‘peal: Fat bok 


lure, so costly after all? 


Da they employ, or understand the value 
of, the manure knqwn by the name of Pow 
drette, which is considered by all cultiva. 
tors in Europe and China, as the most 
powerful manure used, when well prepared, 
by a disinfecting: process, which’ remove 
the offensive effluvia of © its: ‘unprepared 
state ? 

If any of your readers will furnish. you 
with a statement in relation to its use and 
management in this country, for my bene. 
fit, I shall take pleasure in furnishing you 
with some interesting facts in relation to 
its use in France and Germany, for the 
benefit of agriculturists in the vicinity of 
New-York, and other large cities of ‘the 
United States. 

I am sir, very respectfully, 
B. 


The subject of Animal Manure has at- 
tracted considerable attention of late. We 
some time since received the preceding 
communication from a scientific foreigner, 
which induced us to make enquiry on one 
of the important subjects to which he al- 
ludes, and in reply we have received from a 
valued correspondent, the following’ im- 
portant communication. It contains use. 
ful information to many of our readers ; and 
will be the means, we hope, of inducing 
our -correspondent B. to resume. the.sub- 
ject ina way which may add another to our 
present means of improving the soil—a 
pursuit, in these trying times, to which 
thousands are resorting, who have hereto- 
fore viewed it as degrading. Degrading! 
Agriculture degrading? Who is, if the 
skilful cultivator of the soil is not, Natures 
Nozsieman? And he, who discovers 8 
new, or applies successfully any previously 
discovered, but unapplied, process. of im- 
proving the soil, so as to cause iwo,blades 
of grass to grow where one only grew be- 
fore,” is entitled to more gratitude:and con- 
sileraiion, from his countrymen, and the 
world at large, than the successful :con- 
queror of an hundred battles—who cot- 
quers to oppress. 

The pursuit of agriculture is becoming 
more justly appreciated—and this feeling 
will gain ground precisely in proportion to 
ihe introduction /of improved modes of ets 
tivation—it therefore becomes the imapers- 
tive duty of every friend to the cawse'to 
give it the aid of his experiende di ober 


tion. . 


We hope soon to be able to publish oa 
interesting facts ¢ on the subject.” ge 
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termixture of quick lime with it. 
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-Dgar 'Sin,—In answer to the i tniquiries in your late letter, I 


om happy.to give you the best information which I can obtain. 

« Night soil” is deemed one of the most powerful manures 
that can: be used; and my own experience in its use, which 
has been entaiiabhe, confirms this opinion. Itis much used 
in@hinaywhere it is mixed with marl; in this way freed from 
its: offensive odor, and made. an article of common traffic and 
distant transportation. By what process this is done I have no 
information: In Holland it is thrown into their Jatge urine cis- 
terns; Where the urine of theircattle is preserved ; and these mix- 
od with rape cake (after the oil has been expressed) and other re- 
fise-substances, and carried out in the spring in a liquid state 
intothe fields. In Paris it is dried in some way, and converted 
into a’ powder ; and this. powder, or “ poudrette” as it is called, 
is very extensively used in the vegetable gardens round the eity: 
Inthe neighborhood of London tis dried, in some way, and 
packed and transported as a powder. In this vicinity it: has 
been extensively used; and is obtained and transported ma 
crude state in 'arge covered and water-tight wagons. The-city 
haga superintendent of privies. The citizens, who wish their 
vaults: cleansed apply to him. He contracts with certain individ- 
uals at ceriain rate per cubic foot. The city likewise. contract 
with certain farmers to be reedy with a wagon to receive the 
contents. , The owner pays for the emptying ; and J believe the 
farmer is either paid for the transportation, or has the manure 
dehvered into his wagon free from all expense. The carts are 
not allowed to enter the city until after ten o’clock -in the 
evening ; and obliged to leave it before sunrise. The farmers 
pay:their men something extra for this night labor, over their 
usual wages, . The farmers deposite it.in a shallow hole dug in 
the ground, and mix enough loam with it to absorb ail the 
urine, and make it easy for them to handle it in the spring. 

The. farmers deem it excellent for grass grounds spread 
broadcast; and excellent for all vegetables, excepting potatoes, 
and, particularly for vines, squashes, cucumbers, melons, &c., 
and.especially for corn. ‘Ihe objection to its. use for potatoes 
is) that it causes. them to, run too. much to top ; whether this 
is, well, founded or not I do not know. It has been said by 
some.persons. that its effects are very transient, but, as well as 
Lean, learn, this opinion is without foundation, and its efficacy is 
as durable as ofany manure. Many pers.ns uwdvise to the free in- 
This will destroy its offensive 
qualities ; but there is no doubt that, while it destroys the offen- 
sive ‘odor, it also destroys its efficiency. This I believe is the 
effect of the intermixture of quick lime with any animai manures. 
In the country; where it was easy to get access to the back of the 
privy, | had a moveable shutter, and a large pile of loam always 
placed near, and during the season when frost and snow did not 

prevent, was accustomed to throw frequently among the manure 
enough of the loam to render the deposite inoffensive and ab- 
sorb all the liquids. By this method I found no difficulty, when- 
ever it was necessary, in removing the contents. 

The facility of obtaining this manure in New-York must be 
itamense. Its transportation by water, provided it can be re- 
moved in a desiccated state, to the stores of Long-Island, can- 
not be difficult; and indeed up the Hudson ; but I do not know 
what pian totecommend, to put it into a portable state. I should 
be ve ae to be informed; and you may command any far- 
ther j jon which [ can give you. 


meee yours, H. Cotman, 





Tae Szason anv Crors.—For about three weeks, the 
weather has been cold and wet. On Tuesday week there was 
frost, and on Monday ‘the’29th inst. another severe one. ‘The 
blossoms of the apple began to appear a week since, but have 
ee since. Our gardens are very backward, 

Spring: grain is not sufficiently advanced to warrant an 


giao sits promise. Wheat has improved very mach. 


‘the'faing “sct in, and there is now a fair prospect. of full 


‘i ofa t least: in’ this vicinity. So far as.we 
ome crop—a y ln 3 
as ay other, ‘Phe scason below the High- 


@ iby the newspaper accounts, this part 















jands peg started vegetation much if any 
the ee ip Lake Tile bas roterded.it at she: vest: c 
behind the usual period. —{ Onoridaga Standard, May 81.) 


From the Journal of the American Institute.” Ee ad 
HINTS ON THE CULTIVATION OF THE’ MULBERRY, wren” aac 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE PRODUCTION OF SILK)” 

LEWIS TINELLI, DOCTOR OF CIVIL LAW” IN THE UN 

OF ‘PAVIA, AND FORMERLY PROPRIETOR AND DIRECTOR oF i 

FILATURE OF SILK N LOMBARDY. 

Mr. Tinelli adverts to the peculiar situation of the” jorthéri 
States, and the necessity of their’ providing a staple'of € be in - 
We advert to his remarks, not because’ they are new, but ‘as the 
impartial suggestions of an intelligent foreigner, who has. * 
America his country, and who looks upon our condition as it actu. 











ally is. 
“ When,” says he, “we look at ’the table of imports aid ex.’ 
ports of different merchandise in the ports of the United States, 


we are struck with the lamentable fact, that the northern States, 
with a widely extended and very fertile territory, are. not" 
without any considerable staple of export, but even do not 
ways produce enough for their own consumption. 

* The example of the year just passed, is a proof of ‘this asser- 
tion. Where, then, are the elements of prosperity for these’ 
States, and the foundation of their commercial wealth? Can 
consist in the profits of that foreign commerce which is carried on” 
at our various marts with all parts of the world, or in the present 
productions of the svil? Certainly not. ‘The resources of fore. 
eign commerce are foo subject to variation, to secure the 
nent riches of a nation spread over so vast a surface, and posses- 
sing so immense a territory for cultivation. *' *° * 

“ Looking at the actual state of things, the real relations é: 
between the north and the. south, and castmg our views © 
into the future, it might be allowable to doubt, whether the produe- 
tions of the southern States will always serve to employ profita- 
bly the extended speculations of the’ north; and whether the 
northern States will not be obliged to seek in their-own resources 

of agriculture, a supplement at least to the commerce in cotton, 
rice, “and tobacco.” 

On the uses of the mulberry, we quote as follows : 

‘All the different parts of the mulberry are useftl, and 
for soine purpose or rather. Its leaves form the only food nd 
experience has found appropriate to nourish the silk worm (phase 
lana bombyx of Linnzus.) The leaves of a eecond growth 
serve, at the close of autumn, as an excellent nourishment for 
cattle and sheep; it being understood, however, that the second 
gathering ought not to be made till the vegetation of the 
has entirely ceased, and the sap has began to descend from t 
branches. The bod y, and Jarger limbs, not only make panes Ac 
firewood, but may also be converted into boards, of a beautiful, 
yellowish color, and finely clouded, for the use of the cabinet 
maker ; the fibrous epidermis of the young branches, that are 
often cut, either for the purpose of engrafling, or of proming, 
and directing the shape of the tree, if macerated in lime and 
water, May be made into paper, that is extremely delicate and 
shining, and is properly called silk paper. The young m 
ry trees take the most beautiful forms that it. may please 
hand.of man. to give them ; and thus this plant, so nch in J 
produce, furnishes. also an ‘elegant ornament in parks, or. or: 
dens,.and in the avenues to villas and country houses,”~ _ 

Frequent attempts have been made to find a substitute f 
mulberry, as food for the silk worms, but the experiments. 
failed ; many other plants have nourished them for @ 
after which it.has caused their death, or affected them wi 
tempers, 

“Experience has not only shown ay age silk worn 
other.aliment proper to its nature than. mulberr : 
is also RRL 55 be extremely hurtful to this | elit 
to change. the quality of the leaf, as rienced persons, 
rearing, them, ate too apt todo. i tee produced by 
worms uniformly fod with the samme bind of loa arp lwaya me 
beautiful, finer, richer in. silk, fant ofa more delicate tissue.” 

















ot hatte iatkaioa wvahaed ius 
recently dicovered by Profesor Rata De. 
of Montpélier, in France, which he calls morus nervosa.” It 
is said, in fact, that the transparent edges are formed by the extra- 
nmy and resinous matter of which the silk is constitu- 
ted, and that the worm that is fed with this sort of leaf gives a silk 
of, fier quality and greater quantity. It has always been seen 
that an-immense service could he rendered to the seropedic art, if 
we could ascertain, by an exact and thorough analysis, what is 
the actual composition of silk, -Unhappily, this precise knowledge 
pag a ‘Berthollet, Fourcroy, and Chaptal, have declared 
sik has much analogy with the tissue of horn, and that by 
iillation, they have obtained from it carbonate of ammonia, and 
portion of oil. Roard, in his excellent Memoir, addressed 
> National, Institute at Paris, (see volume. xxix. Decreusage 
‘Soies,) on this subject, gives an analysis conformable to the 
obserya.ions of the three chemists above named. He demon. 
strates:that:the yellow silk contains : 
‘A, Of gum, 24-or 25 per cent. 
_“ B.-Of coloring matter, which is a resinous substance, nearly 

id at 12 degrees of the centigrade thermometer, and. entirely 
liquid at 30 degrees, its proportion is 55 to 60 per cent. 

_*“C. Wax, which melts at between 75 and 80 degrees, is inso- 
luble:in. water, and dissolves easily in the alkalies, or in soap. 

_“ Tt appears the wax forms the exterior varnish of the silk ; it is 

and in the yellow as well as the white, and forms 1-200 or 1-250 

f their weight, 

“PD. “A volatile oil, having a strong and disagreeable odor,— 
By itself, it resembles the essential oil of anise, or of any other 
vegetable-matter.- Brigman has also stated that silk is of an in- 
termediate nature, between vegetable and animal, which corres- 
ponds with the qualities discovered by the other chemists.” 

As tothe climate and soil best adapted to the mulberry, Mr. T. 
remarks as follows: 
_SHills, are beyond doubt, the best situation for this tree. They 
$0 to speak, so many.large espaliers, where the greatest 
a pees of the sun’s rays is united with the irfluence of fresh 
aif... Mulberries so situated give, if not the greatest quantity, cer- 
tainly the best quality of leaves ; above all, when the soil 1s mod- 
erately light, and tolerably moistened by exhalations from a neigh- 
ingjake or river. The small stones that are commonly ming- 
ed. with the soil in such.situations, are yery useful in keeping the 
ground loose, and thus facilitating the growth of the roots, while 
reflecting the rays of the sun. They contribute to secure that de- 
gree of warmth which is essential to the formation of the sap in all 
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trees. 
Oe Phe action and influence of the air easily penetrate into these 
light soils, spreading and developing the more fully the delicate 
principles of vegetation. Strong and clayey soils are much less 
fit for the mulberry. The strata of clay, by their hardness, ob- 
struct the percolation of the rain drops, and cause an excessive 
po lgmiat age very hurtful to the roots of this tree.> Nev- 
eléss, we may sometimes see superb plantations of the mulber- 
ry, in @ luxuriant state of vegetation upon the great plains compo- 
sed of alluvial Jand, or of the tertiary formation. 

“It is certain, that in plains the growth of the mulberry is more 
rapid, and its leaves will be more abundant; but the worms nour- 
ished with such leaves, will give a silk that is less strong, coarser, 
and less in quantity, An exposure to the south, or to the east, is 
generally'the best. The north and north-east winds are injurious 
to these trees; but the vicinity of lakes and rivers, is always a 

5.) Bamagh of prosperity for mulberry plantat‘ons.” 
Tt seems to be dhinited, that the various species of mulberry, if 
vagated by seed, do not give precisely the same kind of tree ; 
lting is, therefore, resorted to by skilful culturists. Scarcely 
pen p ‘twenty per cent. of the morus multicaulis seed preserve 
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lic lor of the mulberry, by cuttings and by seed, we: 


3 of mulberry may be multiplied by means of cut- 
of ive or are 
; with 
he distance of two feet from each other. 
e watered ‘for fifteen or twenty days after 
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ble care should be taken to guard the 


at of the ‘sun, ‘by means of straw or 








also very necessary to. give attention that the I 
fromthe trees whem the sap is alfeady in circulation, and — 
tion is in full vigor. «This method of noultiplying the: tree:isy how. 
ever, only followed in the smaller agricultural establishments. 

“Besides that at least one half of the cuttings, which are 
planted. in a nursery-ground, do not take root, and, ina fewdays 
become quite dried up and dead—it is a fact, that cuttings furn- 
ish always very feeble ‘trees, that do not last-long, even im soils 
that are humid, or often watered, where they :prosper’best. ‘But 
the morus multicaulis, which abounds more in moisture, and has 
a solter wood, is more easily multiplied: by cuttings: Thisvis, 
indeed, the only means. of propagating them, without changing 
their species. The trials made heretofore of this tree, are not of 
sufficieat duration to ascertain whether the plants . formed with 
cuttings will attain the same size. The seed of the mulberry 
ought to be taken from those trees that are in perfect health, 
neither too young nor too old, and let care bé taken‘ not to strip 
the'tree of its leaves the same year. It is also a’ good plam to 
mix the seeds with fine sand, a little moist, about two-hours be- 
fore planting them. e. 

*'The ground in which they are sowed, should be of: a light 
and sandy soil ; and te be as much as possible permeable to the 
young roots ; to theatmospheriec gases ; to:rain and to warmth ; 
it should be dug to the depth of eighteen: inches. | Alter the 
seeds are buried in the earth, it is necessary to press and beat 
the surface lightly.. If the ground is rather dry, it ought to-be 
watered frequently ; but, above all, it is. requisite often, and 
with the greatest care and gentleness, to stir up the earth, ¢lear- 
ing it from all parasite plants, which would impede the growth 
of the young trees. ‘This work requires considerable patience 
and can be best done by a careful and industrious woman. The 
best manure is ashes and sheep-dung, well dissolved, 


“If the nursery-ground hasbeen well attended to, during the 
first year, the little mulberry trees may be taken up, in order to 
be replanted, ei‘her in another nursery, in order to become large 
trees, or in the field, tv’ make hedges of low staturé.' But if it 
is preferred to leave them longer than the spring, in order that 
they may gain greater strength, it is useful to cut these stems 
close off to the grvuund. ‘The new growth will acquire addition- 
al vigor from this operation, and there will be obtained, the se- 
cond year, a mulberry tree four or five feet high, and sometimes 
even more. 


“ T tried, about ten years since, the effect of sowing in one of 
my fields that was well cultivated, and of a good soil, the mul- 
berry seed separately, one by one, in the very places where I de- 
sired to have a hedge-row, and also trees of full size. I took 
great care to keep the ground free from all sort of grass near 
the young trees as they sprung up, and to have the soul loosened 
often. ‘The result surpassed my hopes, At the énd of three 
years, my hedge was five feet high, and very rich in branches and 
leaves. Those of the plants that I desired to become large 
trees, commenced in the fifth year to afford me leaves, and they 
had already attainedto anoble height. * * * 

“The best manure is. dung not too much decomposed, for 
these plantations ; but care must be taken, that the dung does 
not come into actual contact with the roots, which should be en- 
tirely surrounded with good mould. Small pieces of wood or 
straw, the sweepings of a woollen factory, or woollen , and 
allsuch like materials, are excellent manure for all isotasions of 
the mulberry. But sheep dung is the best of all, especially for 
cold lands. * * * ' 


(To be continued.) 
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‘From the Gencaee Farmer. Sey we 

Srocx iv THE Winter.—What is the expense of keeping stock 
through the Winter? .is a question, frequently asked, and the cor 
rect solution of whichis of consequence to the farmer) ..J have. 
paid some attention to the subject, and am willing to, allow my 
opinion to be laid before your readers. .My hay has been eut and 


secured in such a mapner that its quantity could be estimated with 
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tolerable accuracy, a 
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at present. are, ordinary horses are worse than nothing. Animals 


4 ton'to vohicore pre tora par and 
Abe ear A atid Male E100" cach This I am. 
‘aware is-more than has been. usually allowed, but 1 am confident 
dy willbe found ‘rather-under than’ over the quantity required 
where'hiay alone is uscd, and it is desired to bring the stock 
Farmers by the use of other fodder, such 
as corn-stalks, straw, d&c., greatly reduce the quantity of hay fed, 
and. whete the materials are cut, a still further saving iS effected. 
If-horses are worked constantly during the winter, they must have 
at least thirty dollars worth of oats to a span, in addition to thehay. 
aim. convinced that horses pay the least profit of any animal 
whatever in proportion to the cost of raising, and should be pleased 
sling see sheep and cattle taking the.place of those droves of strag- 

Worthless colts that swarm on many farms. — First rate-hor- 
bem always‘command a good-price ; as the means of keeping 


with us must be fed from the first of November tothe middle of 
April.or later; and those which are the must valuable in every res- 
pect should alone be selected by the farmer, as the subject of such 


ow Let every one count the cost of. his different animals, 
determine for himself. 
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Advertisements. 


TO RAILROAD OR MANUFACTURING COMPANIES. 


Weask attention to the following advertisement. The gen- 
tleman referred to will be found an acquisition to any company 
that requires the aid of a supermtendant, professing skill, experi- 
ence and.character—and we shall take great pleasure m being 
the medium. of communication to him from those who may. de- 
sire information. —[ Eds. R. R. Jour. and M. Mag. ] 


(+ TO RAILROAD COMPANIES. 


A» PERSON experienced ‘inthe construction of Locomotive 
Pegs er of his Manufacture being ia successful operation on important 
United States) and whois likewise ¢ roughly acquainted 
with the management of such machines, and, indced, the enti-e ordeal of 
is:desirous of ob.aining the situation ‘of General Superintendant un 
some Rai road, South or West. 

"The most ‘satisfactory testimonials of character and capability can be pro- 
duced... Communications addressed to the Editors of this Journal, stating the 

locativn of Road, &c. will meet with prompt atiention. 
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ENGinEER’s Orrice, Wi AND Rateicu 
Ra roaD, May, 4, 1837, % 


TO BRIDGE BUILDERS—Proposals will be received until 
the 30th Jane, for the erection of Bridges on the Wilmington and Raleigh Rail- 
road, ac the Neuse and. Tur Rivers, Con‘entnea, Swift's, Fishing and 
Quanky ‘reeks. The Bridges will be built-on the plan of Town. ‘The great- 
est span will not exceed )20 feet, the frames weatherboarded and cap ed (not 
rovfed.) The timber will be found. 

For, the piers and abutments, stone can be lad, at the Neuse.six miles by 
water from the bridge site—at Tar River it is found at the crossing—at Content- 
hea,.the Bridge will rest on wuoden abutments ; at Swift's Creek, the rock is 
situated about 3. miles by water from the bridge site—at Fishiug Creek it is 
ford Within a few hundred. yards of the bridge on the bank of the creek—and 

ma be the quarries are situated about three miles by land from the proj.o- 
’ The piersand abutments will in no instance exceed 22 feet in 
ies For further particulars, address the subscriber at Wilmington, North 

WALTER GWYNN, Civil Engineer. 
2—24 





MECHANICS’ FAIR. 


Notice to Mechanics, Artisans, Manu-facturers, &c.—The 
undersigned. give no-tice that the first Annual F AIR of the Mas. 
eaMiedone Charitable Mechanics’. Association will be held in the 
¢ity of Boston, in September. next, commencing on Monday, the 
18th, and continuing at least three days. 

tte Assdciation have placed. atthe. disposal of the Board of 

rsf'the sum of Fivé Thousand Dollars, to enable them to 

pack re Fair upon a liberal scale.;. and they hope to -be able 

‘to render satisfaction to all who may feel disposed to offer arti- 
cles for exhibition. 
© Médals oF Diplomas will be ‘awarded fo the owners of all arti- 
les that'ny Ye deem-ed worthy ‘of such distinction ; and the 
Manager: y:intend: that’ the: strictest impartiality ard fairness + 





vers, in furtherance of the snbject they have in view, 
tions, of articles from every department of indus- | 


a implements of husbandry, “anlar stl aor mac 
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in all their varieties. pt akon 
Judges will be appointed to examine» all spliclan offoredcamd: 
the managers will award a gold or silver medal, or a ; 
all articles that may be pronounced by the. judges worthy of 
reward, 
Articles intended for exhibition, must be delivered on_or te: 
fore Wednesday, Septem-ber 13th. 
Arrangements will be made to exhibit, in operation, 
ing models that may be offered, which will: Rates von 








useful and interesting, and the managers respectfully invite‘contri 
_butions in this branch, A cach wok and com superintende: 
will be appointed to take chare of all models sent fur this purpose. 
‘ Board of M : 
tephen Fairbanks, _ Jos, P. Buckingham, 
John Rayner, James Clark, 


William Adams, Henry W, Dutton, 


Uriel Crocker, George Darracott, 
Gardner Greenleaf, | Wm. S. Pendleton, 
James L. Homer, Charles A. Wells, 
James Barry, Henry Bailey, 

Joseph Tilden, Jonas Chickering, 
Ephraim Harrington, Henry H. Barton, . 
Joseph Lewis, Thomas Boyd, . 

Walter Frost, Wm, Unitler oad: 
Thomas J. Shelton, . George. G. Smith, 


John G. Rogers. 
P. S. For any further information ad dress JAMES L. Ho. 
MER, Corresponding Secretary, Boston. 
Boston, March 24, 1837, m28-ts1 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS bs 2 GREAT 
BRITAIN. 


The first volume of this valuable .work, has just made its 
pearance in this country. A few copies, say twenty-fiveor 
only, have been sent out, and those have nearly or quite ten 
disposed. of at ten dollars each—a price, although not the value 
of the work, yet one, which will prevent many of our-young En. 
gineers from possessing it. In order therefore, to place it within 
their reach, and at a.convenient price; we shall reprint the entire 
work, with Il its enagravings, neatly done on wood, and issue in 
six parts or numbers, of about 48 pages each, which cam be sent 
to any part of the Unite} States by aa, as issued, or put up i ina 
volume at the close. 

The price will be to subseribors three dollars, or five dollars for 
two copies—always in advance. The first number will be ready 





| for delivery -early in April—Subscriptions are solicited. 





FOR SALE AT THIS OFFICE, 


A Practical Treatise on. Locomotive Engines, with Engray- 
ings, by the Cuevatier De Pampour-150 pages large octa- 
vo—done up in paper covers so as to be sent by mail—Price 
$1 50. Postage for any distance under 100 miles, 40 cents, 
and 60 cts. for any distance exceoding 100 ms. 

Atso—Van de Graaff on Railroad Curves, done. up as 
above, to be sent by mail—Price $1. Postage, 20 cents, or 
30 cents, as above. 

Atso—Introduction to a view of: the works of the Thames 
Tunnel—Price fifty cents.. Postage as above, 8 cents, or 12°¢ts.. 

*,* On the receipt of $3,.a copy: of each of the above works. 
will be forwarded by mail to any part-of the United States. say 


AVERY’S ROTARY STEAM ENGINES. A! 
The subscriber offers his services to gentlemen . des 
procuring Steam Engines for driving Saw-Mutus, Gram-Munts 
and OTHER eee oe any kinds = cp ame 

Engines will be furnished, or. accompanied W 
and etal Machinery for putting them in peration, and 

_an Engineer always sent to put them up. +o ea 

Information will be given ‘at all tines to thse io, desir 

either by letter or by exhibiting the engines in opera’ 














c ‘e peer specimens of American ingenuity and wkill; rare 












hing work tire “requested 
igtied. inthe city of 
May, or between, 


materials for 
tof abe United Salen, (Maryland excepied. 


TONG: ! 
m ‘Radroad ® Corporaions, that he 

prepared to 9 rank c Nairert to. build, aud fornish-a! 

uperstructures of the kind, ae any part 

on tke-above planare-to be seen at the ful. 


to Washing 
place. - Across the Metawamkeag tiver on the Mili- 
tary tuad, in Maine. , Ua the national road in Wi 


at suntiry points., Onthe Baltimore and Susquéhan-|]~ F 
ua Rrajirond.ut three. 


points: On the Hudson "@nd. 


: ; : Puiterson- Raitcas te two places. On the Bostonand 





versal use i . bed ceateelics welts 1 an 
wes subscriber ‘obtained a Ene 
to any ever-offered-in 
Companies ‘be eipotis with Spikes 
having countersink" tothe hules in iron 
rails, to any rai ar a notiee. Almost al 


the Railroads in the United 
fastened w pat the above named fac- 
toreeee vahich he they are futind invaluable, 
adheésion she wei a double any common 
srikee made bythe ham 
All orders Blercted | ills Agent, Troy, N- ¥,, 
will be punctually attended to 
HENRY BURDEN, Agent. 
They; N-Y., July, 1831: 

Spikes are for sale, at factory prices; by I. 
at Townsend, A ae and es Procter ortate 
chants in eA ana. rhe BPs tower, 222 Waier 
street, New-York; Fit Philadelphia; T. 
Je seo ; Degtand & Smith, Boston. 
ee aenat oar vies would uo well i, ab 

0 as as practicable, asthe su 
scriber is desirous of extending the manufacturi 
as to keep Ai with the daily ereiaiing Semen for 
his Spikes. (WJ23am) 





fat RAILROAD CONTRACTORS. 
FALE sals will be received-at 
the office of <d and Tennessee River . Rail: 
pec sak nat g dg hie town cf Selma, Alabama, fur 
the’gradeation of the first forty miles of the Selma 
per nessee Railroad. Proposals: for the first six 
from Selma, ‘will be received after the first of 
Bey. aid ated on by ag a he a3 5th ey. 
the-ensuing 34 miles, will be receive 
after the 10th May, put will nut-be examined ‘antil 
the Ist of August next, when-the work will be ready 
for contract. 





The tine, after the first few miles, pursuing the flat }} 


ofthe ape 


ty Creek, occupies a region of country, 
having the 
free from 


ae: highly Ithful.  Itig 

and sw , aud 4 well watered — 

ent munes epertily § in ¢ tivation, and js dry, light 

NENT antcommonly easy of excavation.— 

fof the line of the Sel .a and ‘Ten- 

Be. “e is, Will bé about 170 miles, passing gon- 

eraliy inarcae regidn a8 favorable fur health as ariy 
in Oring Southern Count 


ry. 

to the great interest at stake in the success 

of this oe of hy nterpi and the amount of ‘capital already 

Tanabe in it, tins work must necessarily proceed 

with | ‘nail | invite the attention of men of indus- 

tik unde euerptise, beth at the North and élsew here 

ndertaking, as Ken a in tho’ prospect vf} 

t, arid the character uf the soil 

end lima wide ond desirable field to shee aie 

“Proposals may te ry addressed eithet to the subseri- 

ber, .or ee Gilbert Shearer, President of the 

ALFRED DEXTER, Chief Engineer 
Alloy Mare 200, 188707 A Sar 





: MA\HEM MATICAL. 
INSTRUM , 293 
Ren coma on han} Builder 
t a “ap coselag ey 


4{Sedhegan river, at Milford, N.U. 
}{tootook river, at Hancoc 


Bridge ia 500 feet in ag 
1/200 feet. It ig probably 
States ara |} 





‘Worcester Railroad, at several points. Ou the Bos- 

Aorand Providence Railroad,at apt Ie 

the Mi cankagge can river at Henniker, N A Acro 
CTuss 

ngeticut river, at ‘Haverl.ill, a H, * Across the 

. HL. Across the Ate) 

‘Uroscoggin river, at Turner Siete. ig pata 

the Kennebec river, a Miatecdlle, 

the Genbsse fiver, #t 

New-York. Across the: hite River, at Hartford 

Vt. Across the Connecticut;River, at Lebanon, N: 

H. Across the ‘mouth of the Broken Straw Creek, 

Penn. Across the moutliof the Cataraugus Creek, 


N.Y. A Railroad Bridge diagonally across the Erie, 


ee 


ie ig ocalities, Viz, On the. main road leadimg from} 
‘ou, two miles from the former |} 


nts. Across, ‘ a sh 
the oe F ie 


uakiehill, Mount Morel © 


| tween the 
ranee of bu 
"The ¢ 





260 tons 2hby 15-Qin Di 
280 . AS ge 4. ae 
7 lk 4; 





Canal;in the City of Rochester,.N..Y..A Ral 
Badge ot Upper. Still Water, Orono, Maine. This 
one.of the ‘spans is over 
the .FIRMEST WOOD,N 
BRIDGE-ever built in-America. 

Notwithstandiig his present engagements to build 
between twenty and thirty Railroad Bridges, and se- 
veral common bridges, several of which are now in 
progress of eonstruetion, the subscriber wi.l promplly’ 
attend to business of the kind to much greater extent 
und on liberal terms:’ MOSES LONG. 

Rohester, Jan, itn, 1827, 4—y 





ALBANY EAGLE AIR FURNACE AND: 
MACHENE SHOP, 
WILLIAM. V. “MANY manufactures, to- order; 
|{RON- Castinss for Gearing: Mills and Factories 0) 
eyery description 
ALSO— Steam Engines and Railroad Castings o 
évery deseription. 
‘The collection of Patterns for-Maxtinory, is ‘not 
equalled inthe United States. J—fly 


NEW ARRANGEMENT. 


ROPES. FOR INCLINED PLANES. OF RAILROADS. 


WE the subseribers having formed a 
co-parinership under: the style and firm of Folger 

fei Calais. for the mdnofacturing and. selling: of 
Soe for inclined. planes of reilrvads, and for uther 
uss, offer ts supply ropes forinclined planes, of any” 
length required withvut spice, at short notic ey the 
manafacturing of cordage. heretofure carried on. by, 
8. 8S. Durfee & Co-;-will’be done by the new firm, thé 
same superintendant atid machinery are employ ed by. 
the new. firm that Were employed by S.S. Durfeé 
Coz: All orders ‘will be .prompily attended to, and 
fopes will be shipped to-any port in the United States, 

12h month, ih, 1836.-Hadson, Columbia County 


State of New-York. 
ROBT. C: FOLGER, 
33-—<tf. KORGE COLEMAN, 


AMES’ CELEBRATED SHOVELS, 
SPADES, &e, 


300 dozons Ames’ superior bac ate els 

150 -doé° edo 6 plain 

150 do ~ do dg ‘Chatatee] Shovels & Spades 
150. do > du. Gold-minir Laaerols 

100. do. .do ‘plated.s 

50 to ~~ do ' sucker Shovels and Spades. 
Together with 
Bare (steel puinted,) mann 
fined fron are 








. 


the manufacturing agents, 
SRELL, AME ES & CO 
ie 2 rty seit, NewYork. 
BACKUS, AM ES & 
No.8 Sass abil Albany. 


scription, made from Salsbury refined lron. v4—tf- 





} kinde of Machine 


Pick Axes, Charn Drills, and Crow|{t 
tured from Salishury-re-]} anit 


N, B —Also furnished to order, Shapés of every de, || riet 


I tink oe 


singh ot yet 
Orders or Pennsylvania Be 1 
otal, Rial i, oa con yee. 
the sme 30, 38, 36, 42,44, 5 


iamete 
eve V. Patent Chain: pei rcaly 


axles, in lengths 3 inches @ 6 
ius lncthved Plane 
| fromthe Ey 


ait eR 


Felt 
ston: bluck of Edge Ree 
Every deserption of Rai 


Pngland for ore 
r “ 

hy: agree haa 

ad for. the i 


ihery, 


in ‘ue 
deat 
us. 


Sat 





ARCHIMEDES Wi 

'- {400 North Moor 
— Netw-Yonny 12t 
THE unden begs leave to inform the pre 

tors of Rai or prepared to far iil ’ 
such a8 ar “haber el y 

fal operation on the Camd 

none of whieh hae? ; 


Wheels, tums = a 


ee 
MACHINE WORKS 
eae Anp. GI 


La: 








STRPHENSON, 


styl Pe 
NY Geet Races 


z _ No, 264 Elibeth street, nar Bleeckcrstragt,’ ’ 





RAILROAD conira 
ane these “0.9 “of which 


-epd¢ Harleem 


awe’ 


we 
would do well toe a. 
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